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INTRODUCTION 


In its investigations concerning the effect of the inhalation of in- 
dustrial dusts upon the health of the worker (1) (2) the Office of 
Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation has been greatly impressed with 
the need of knowledge of the efficiency of ventilating devices under 
practical working conditions with reference to the average and 
maximum amount of dust to which employees are subjected. Special 
surveys are therefore being carried out to secure this information in a 
number of dusty trades. The present paper deals with such a study 
of certain plants in the granite-cutting industry employing local 
exhaust ventilation for the removal of dust created by the use of 
hand-pneumatic tools and in other dusty processes. 

This study is the outgrowth of an extended investigation into the 
effects of silica dust of a known composition upon the health of the 
worker. Granite dust was chosen as being representative of such 
dusts, and the study was therefore carried out in the granite-cutting 
industry. It should be noted that none of the plants included in that 
study employed artificial ventilation devices for the removal of dust 
except those universally used for inside surface cutters and sand 
blasters. The investigationjwhich was rather comprehensive in its 
scope, included morbidity reeords over a period of two and one- 
quarter years (i. e-, information as to the cause of each absence from 
work), complete physical examinations with particular reference to 
silicosis and tuberculosis, sputum analyses, X-ray pictures, and de- 
terminations of the amount of dust present in the air and of its 
chemical and mineralogical nature. A complete report of this study 
is found in Public Health Bulletin No. 187 (2). 

Description of occupations»—The processes involved in granite 
stone cutting may be dividedsroughly into two parts, namely, those 
occupations dealing with the actual cutting of the stone and the 
additional labor necessary for the conduct of the former processes, 
Examination of Table 1 shows that under the heading of granite 
cutters there are five general occupations. Hand pneumatic tool 
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workers are those men employing a hand tool actuated by compressed 
air. There are two types of such workers, “liners’’ and “finishers.” 
A “liner” is the first person to handle a stone when it is brought 
from the quarry. It is his task to put a coarse edge on the stone and 
work out the dimensions. His chief tools are a pneumatically 
operated chisel, and a pointed chisel and hammer for knocking off 
rough edges where it is not practicable to use a pneumatic chisel. 
The “finishers” use all sorts of pneumatically driven tools, such as 
a small four-pronged pick, known as a “diamond point,” and various 
sizes of chisels. They also employ a bush hammer worked without 
compressed air, this hammer being composed of several thin steel 
blades packed side by side. A ‘finisher’ also does some work 
with a pointed chisel and mallet, similar to that used by a “liner.” 
The next classification in Table 1 takes in surface cutting, the 
purpose of this operation being to change the surface of the stone 
from a coarse to a fine one. To-do this, the cutter uses first a large 
four-pronged pick hammer and then four grades of bush hammers. 
An indoor surface cutting machine is always equipped with a suction 
device for the removal of dust, whereas, as a rule; an outdoor surface 
cutting machine is not so equipped. During the summer months, 
when the shed doors and windows are open, much of the dust gen- 
erated by the outdoor surfacers is at times blown into the sheds. 


TABLE 1.—Analysis by occupation of certain granite-cutting sheds 


Occupation Number 


Granite cutters: 


Pneumatic- 
Surfacing-machine operators 
Sand-blast operators 
Carvers and letterers 
Lathe operators and others 


Total... 


Stone washers 


The other occupations involving the use of hand pneumatic tools 
are carving and lettering. Carvers employ finely pointed pneu- 
matically actuated chisels for producing ornamental designs and 
statues, while letterers employ the same means for placing inscrip- 
tions on stones. These two types of men do no other kind of work. 

Other occupations coming under the head of granite cutting are 
sand-blast operators, drillers, and lathe workers. 

The above-mentioned occupations include all the men listed as 
granite cutters. These process workers spend about 5% hours a day 
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at their respective occupations, the remaining time being consumed 
in other activities about the shed; and so from 5 to 6 hours a day, 
a process worker is exposed to the amount of dust created by his 
occupation, while the remaining 2 hours he is exposed to the dust 
suspended in the general shed atmosphere. 

There are several other occupations connected with granite cutting 
which require description. Workers known as “lumpers”’ are those 
who handle a stone, turn it over for surface cutters and finishers, 
and occasionally pick up the waste rock known as ‘‘grout.’”’ These 
men are exposed to the dust suspended in the shed atmosphere. 
“Boxers” are those men who are engaged in packing stone for ship- 
ment. They are exposed to as much dust as are the ‘“lumpers.” 
Other workers who breathe the general plant atmosphere are crane- 
men, employed in operating the boom derricks and traveling cranes, 
and bed setters, whose duty it is to place stones in position for the 
polishers. The polishers apply a fine polish on a stone by hand or 
machine. This work is done by means of rubbing a heavy steel 
disk over the stone, using lead shot and wet carborundum grit as a 
polishing medium. The sawyers operate large vertical or circular 
saws in cutting large slabs of stone. Tool grinders are employed 
in some plants, while in others each process worker grinds his own 
tools. These grinders sharpen tools on wet sandstone wheels and 
are exposed to a considerable amount of dust of a highly siliceous 
nature. Several boys are employed to pick up tools that become 
scattered over the shed floor. These boys also deliver the sharpened 
tools to the various process workers. Other occupations connected 
with the granite-cutting industry are listed in Table 1. Due to the 
fact that the various processes are not segregated, all employees are 
exposed to a certain amount of dust that is always suspended in the 
atmosphere. 

Description of granite cutting.—In order to amplify some of the 
diverse processes outlined above, a brief description of granite cutting 
will be given. The stone from the quarry goes first to the ‘‘liner” 
or “scuffer,” who marks the dimensions on the stone and puts an edge 
on the face of the stone with a pneumatic chisel, hand hammer, and 
pointed chisel. The “lumper” then delivers the stone to the surface 
cutter. The latter first knocks off rough edges with a large sledge 
hammer and then uses a pick hammer on the face of the stone. After 
the pick hammer has taken off the rough portions of the stone, four 
grades of bush hammers are used to give a fine finish. Next the stone 
goes to the “finisher,” who first works the ends of the stone, then the 
back, and lastly the top. The surface cutter receives the stone again, 
in order to work the top of the granite. The stone is then again given 
to the “‘finisher,”” who works on the panel, and, lastly, if the work 
demands it, the stone is turned over to carvers and letterers for 
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_ornamental designs and inscriptions. Sometimes this latter work is 
done in part, or entirely, by the sand-blasting process. 


PLANTS WITHOUT LOCAL EXHAUST VENTILATION 


Before taking up the results of our survey of the efficiency of 
ventilating devices in certain plants employing local exhaust venti- 
lation, it has been found advisable to review the findings obtained in 
those plants without local exhaust ventilation. 

Nature of granite dust and exposure to it—In Public Health Bulletin 
No. 187 (2), considerable space was given to a discussion of the 
chemical and mineralogical characteristics of granite dust and their 
relationship to the pathology caused by exposure to varying amounts 
of this dust. In a general way, the most important of these considera- 
tions were as follows: 

(1) Since the South African (3) and other investigators have 
conclusively demonstrated that-only particles under 10 microns in 
longest diameter are found in lungs on autopsy, particular attention 
has been given to express the magnitude of exposure in terms of size 
of particles. It should be noted that, in this study, only 1 or 2 per 
cent of the total dust particles examined were found to be larger than 
10 microns. 

(2) The chemical analyses showed that silica amounted to about 
70 per cent of the total dust. The other constituents were alumina, 
15 per cent; soda, 5 per cent; potash, 4 to 5 per cent; lime, 2 to 3 per 
cent; and iron oxide, 1 to 2 per cent. The petrographic analysis of 
this dust showed that free silica in the form of quartz made up from 
31 to 38 per cent of the total. Other silicates and minerals found 
were biotite (abundant), muscovite (common), chlorite (rare), micro- 
lene (abundant), orthoclase (abundant), and zircon (very rare). The 
chemical and petrographic analysis would therefore place granite dust 
in that class of dusts which are considered by all authorities as the 
most dangerous to health. 

(3) The length of time over which the occupational exposure had 
taken place and the magnitude or amount of dust to which the 
workers were subjected were found to be determining factors in the 
development of silicosis and complicating tuberculosis. 

Results of dust analyses —From the foregoing discussion concerning 
the chemical and physical properties of the dust suspended in the 
atmosphere of the granite-cutting sheds, it is obvious that we are 
dealing with a dust recognized as highly injurious and of a potentially 
dangerous size. In studying the extent of atmospheric pollution 
of the granite-cutting plants, the same technical procedure was 
used as in the cement study previously cited (1). In all, 220 ‘dust 
determinations were made in plants without local exhaust venti- 
lation, some during the winter months and others during the summer, 
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in order to obtain an average index of atmospheric dust pollution. 
The analyses included a microscopic count of the large and small 
particles, the weight of these particles, and the amount of organic 
and inorganic matter present in the dust. The results of these deter- 
minations show that most of the workers are exposed to an ex- 
tremely high concentration of dust. The tables and figures that 
follow summarize the results of all the dust determinations. 

Table 2 presents an analysis of the dust content of the air asso- 
ciated with various occupations irrespective of the plants in which 
these occupations are pursued. These occupations are listed in 
descending order of the average dust counts. The minimum and 
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Fiaure 1.—Ranking of occupations in the granite industry according to quantity of dust exposure 


maximum dust counts are also given, as well as the number of men 
exposed and the number of determinations made for each occupation. 
Figure 1 presents graphically the dust content of the air associated 
with various occupations, and discloses the fact that the only workers 
not exposed to a dust count higher than that found in the general 
plant atmosphere (20.2 millions of particles per cubic foot of air) are 
sand-blast operators, sawyers, blacksmiths, lathe operators, polishers, 
and office employees (12.5 per cent of the total employed). Those 
occupations creating dust exceeding 20 millions of particles per 


we foot of air are mostly the ones making use of the pneumatic 
tool. 
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TaBLE 2.—Ranking the various occupations in the granite-cutting industry accord- 
ing to the number of millions of dust particles per cubic foot of air 


amber Number 
of ob- 

serva- 
tions 


All pe hand tool operators. 
Surface cutters, inside 

Surface cutters, outside-- 
Carvers and letterers 
Tool grinders 

General plant atmosphere. 
Lathe operators 
Polishers 

Sand-blast operators. 
Sawyers 

Blacksmiths and others 
Office employees 


poe 


Perusal of the columns of Table 2, devoted to the minimum and 
maximum dust counts, at once indicates the enormous variation that 
exists from time to time in the dust content of the air associated with 
the granite-cutting industry. The lowest counts in most instances 
were obtained when the worker used some degree of care in his opera- 
tion. By keeping a stone constantly wetted with water the amount 
of dust may be reduced in some cases 50 per cent. In one instance 
an operator, using a diamond-point pneumatic tool, worked the stone 
wet. The resulting dust amounted to 22 million particles per cubic 
foot of air, The same operator was then instructed to work the stone 
dry; as a result, the amount of dust reached the high figure of 45 
million particles per cubic foot. Other instances of carelessness on 
the part of the workers will be discussed in more detail in a later 
portion of this paper. 

Relation of magnitude of dust exposure to resulting silicosis and 
tuberculosis.—For a long time evidence has been submitted by various 
workers bearing on the relationship between exposure to a dust con- 
taining free silica and silicosis and tuberculosis. The work of Collis 
in England, of the South African investigators, of the United States 
Public Health Service, of the United States Bureau of Mines, and of 
others in this country has conclusively proved that where there is, 


extended exposure to a siliceous dust in which the silica is present in, 


the form of quartz, silicosis will inevitably occur and frequently 
tuberculosis will be the end result. 


In recent years further investigations have added to our knowledge. 


of the factors concerning the development of silicosis. It has been 
found (a) that the percentage of free silica as quartz and (6) the mag- 
nitude of exposure largely determine the rapidity with which the 
silicosis develops. 


The South African investigators (4), using the Kotze konimeter for. 


dust sampling and dealing with a dust found to contain free silica, 
as quartz in excess of 85 per cent, set a tentative standard of 300 
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particles. per cubic centimeter of air (i. e., 8.5 million particles per 
cubic foot) as the upper limit of dustiness to be regarded as allowable. 
On the other hand, the Australian investigators (5), dealing with a 
sandstone dust in the Sydney mines, found that the quartz content 
of this dust was from 86 to 95 per cent, and advocated a standard of 
dustiness not to exceed 200 particles per cubic centimeter as deter- 
mined by the Owens jet dust sampler. These investigators also found 
that the Owens dust counts correlated very well with the weight of 
the dust determined by the Impinger apparatus, the instrument 
used in all our studies. ~ 

In this country the investigation in certain plants of the granite- 
cutting industry discussed above has shown the dust to contain from 
31 to 38 per cent of free silica in the form of quartz. At the outset, 
then, we might expect to arrive at a less severe dust standard than 
advocated by the South Africans and Australians. Of particular 
importance in our study was the fact that it was possible to divide the 
workers into four groups, depending upon the average exposure in 
terms of the amount of dust in the air. 

In group A, which included hand-pneumatic tool operators and 
in which the exposure averaged about 59 million particles per cubic 
foot of air, it was found that practically 100 per cent developed an 
established silicosis within 10 years from the time of beginning em- 
ployment. Also, in this group the highest rate was found for cases 
diagnosed on physical examination as having active tuberculosis. 
Furthermore, a definite relation was established between length of 
service in the industry and the prevalence of tuberculosis. All of the 
statistical data obtained indicated definitely that hand-pneumatic 
tool operators in these plants suffered from an occupational hazard. 

In group B were included those workers other than hand-pneumatic 
tool operators who were also, exposed to more than the average plant 
dustiness. Taking the group as a whole, the average dust concentra- 
tion was nearly 45 million particles per cubic foot of air. This group 
showed the same reflection of a dust hazard as group A. 

In group C, consisting of those occupational groups exposed to the 
average plant dustiness (about 20 million particles per cubic foot of 
air), silicosis developed much more slowly than in the groups just dis- 
cussed and there appeared to be very little excess in the rate for 
tuberculosis, with no tendency for an increase according to length of 
service. Analysis of occupational mortality over a period of 25 
years, however, indicated that some of the occupations in this group 
may have been exposed to a real dust hazard. 

Group D was made up of those occupations in which the dustiness 
was less than that of the average plant atmosphere. The average 
exposure for the group was less than 10 million particles per cubic 
foot of air. Although a certain amount of silicosis was found even 
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in this group, there was no indication of serious results, even when 
the workers had been employed for many years. 

From the results of this study it was found practicable to suggest a 
tentative standard for the upper limit of allowable dustiness between 
10 and 20 million particles per cubic foot of air for workers exposed to 
dust resulting from granite cutting. The same limit would presumably 
be applicable in the case of other dusts with the same physical char- 
acteristics, particularly with a quartz content of about 35 per cent. 


PLANTS WITH LOCAL EXHAUST VENTILATION 


The findings summarized in this paper in regard to the average 
conditions in the granite plants studied indicate an excessive amount 
of dust in the air, especially in those occupations which are the primary 
source of the dust. It would seem logical, since the excessive dusti- 
ness is intimately connected with certain occupations, that the 
solution would lie in the remaval of dust at its source. The only 
effective means of accomplishing this end is by the installation of 
local exhaust ventilation in connection with those processes pro- 
ductive of dust, and by housing in separate quarters, when possible, 
other activities not associated with dusty conditions, such as polish- 
ing, sawing, and boxing. : 

A study of the efficiency of such ventilating systems in practical 
operation was made in several of the newer granite plants, and two 
such systems (in two plants which have been designated X and Y) 
are described herewith in detail. The surveys were made in the winter- 
time, when only artificial ventilation was available. 

Description of ventilation system used in plant X.—Granite cutting 
was carried on at this plant in two sheds, known as shed No. 1 (south 
shed) and shed No. 2 (north shed). These sheds were made of match 
boards, building paper, and clap boards, and are of the same height and 
width (32 feet 8 inches x 50 feet), shed No. 1 being 228 feet long, while 
shed No. 2 is 345 feet long. It is quite obvious that we are dealing 
here with sheds of large cubic capacity, the cubic contents of No. 1 
shed being 323,000 cubic feet, and of No. 2 shed, 489,000 cubic feet. 
The window area of the two sheds is 2,866 square feet for No. 1 shed 
and 4,600 square feet for No. 2 shed. These windows serve as & 
means of natural ventilation during the summer months. 

Shed No. 1 is equipped with a double No. 60 steel plate fan, directly 
connected to a 30-h. p. motor, operating at 720 r. p.m. The pipes 
leading from the fans are 28 inches in diameter at the inlet side and 
taper to 6 inches in diameter at the extreme end. At equally spaced 
intervals branch ducts supply suction both to surface cutting ma- 
chines and to hand tools. The flexible pipes used to remove dust 
from the surface cutting machines are 5 inches in diameter. Other 
branch ducts supply suction to two flexible pieces of hose, each 2 
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inches in diameter. These flexible hose connections are about 17 
feet in length and run through a pulley suspended on a weighted arm, 
thus allowing the hose to be moved about over a considerable area. 
These 2-inch pipes are used to remove dust from hand-tool operations. 
Dust traps are placed in the main pipe line directly after each branch 
duct. These traps are of the automatic dumping type and serve to 
remove most of the coarse dust from the air before it enters the fan. 
A 38-inch discharge pipe at the pressure side of the double fan leads 
to a cyclone dust catcher, in which most of the medium-sized dust is 
caught. A small portion of very fine dust is allowed to escape through 
the cyclone stack, which is several feet above the roof of the shed. 
This system of dust removal, briefly outlined herein, furnishes suc- 
tion to 36 pneumatic hand-tool devices, one Lewis drill gun, and six 
surface-cutting machines. In addition to these devices, suction is 
also furnished intermittently to four sandstone grinding wheels 
located in the grinding room compartment in this shed. This suc- 
tion is turned onto one stone at a time whenever a wheel is ‘‘turned 
down.” At the time this study was made only 23 men were em- 
ployed in this shed, 18 of whom used pneumatically operated tools. 

Shed No. 2, the larger of the two buildings, is equipped with three 
large single fans, one double fan, and a small fan for the grinding 
room. At the east end of the shed a single No. 55 Sturtevant fan, 
actuated by a 10-h. p. motor at 720 r. p. m., supplied suction to two 
lathes and one sand-blast cabinet. Sand blasting in this shed is 
carried on with the operator standing outside the sand-blast cabinet. 
The dust caught by this system is led to a cyclone separator and the 
very fine dust not trapped in the cyclone is led to a bag house 
close by. On the north side of the shed are two No. 60 Sturtevant 
fans, each driven by a 15-h. p. motor at 720 r. p.m. The discharge 
side of each fan is connected to a cyclone separator of the same type 
as described for No. 1 shed. One fan furnishes suction to 6 surfacing 
machines and 9 hand-tool devices, while the other fan supplies suction 
to 6 surfacing machines and 15 hand-tool devices. On the south 
side of the shed is a double No. 55 fan, driven by a 29-h. p. motor at 
720 r. p. m., furnishing suction to 7 surface-cutting machines, 20 
hand-tool devices, ani 1 Lewis driller. This double fan is also con- 
nected to a cyclone dust catcher. Six grindstones in the grinding 
room are equipped with a small fan and motor for removing dust 
created when these wheels are “turned down” or dressed. This 
dust is allowed to discharge directly into the outdoor air, since no 
cyclone separator is attached to this fan. During the time of this 
inquiry 53 men were employed in this shed, 38 of whom were using 
pneumatic tools. 

Between the two sheds are located six surface-cutting machines 
equipped with a dust-removal system. This system is of the same 
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design as those found in the sheds, with the exception that the duct 
diameter of the branch pipe leading to the nozzle, or hood, is 6 inches 
instead cf 5. A single No. 60 fan, driven by a 15-h. p. motor ai 
720 r. p. m., supplied suction to these machines. In this case, also, 
the dust is trapped in a cyclone separator located near the platform 
housing the fan. In all there are six of these cyclone separators 
used in connection with the trapping of dust removed from the de- 
vices in use in the sheds and outdoors. It must be noted, however, 
that no provision is made to catch the fine dust escaping from the 
separators, 

With the aid of a vane anemometer numerous exhaust velocity 
observations were obtained for the various dust-removal devices in 
use at this plant. These observations showed that for the devices 
used in connection with the removal of dust from hand pneumatic 
tool operations the minimum air velocity was 800 feet per minute, 
the maximum 1,960 feet per minute, with an average air velocity of 
1,412 feet per minute. Observations made on the exhaust pipes used 
in connection with dust removal from surface-cutting machines 
yielded an average air velocity of 3,300 feet per minute. These latter 
readings were obtained with the hoods removed from the circular 
branch pipes. 

Results of dust analyses in plant X.—Although exhaust velocity 
observations are valuable from the standpoint of proper maintenance, 
they do not indicate accurately to the sanitarian the actual protec- 
tion afforded the workmen using the dust-removal devices. It is 
necessary that certain suction heads and air velocities should be 
maintained; but, as stated earlier, the final test is whether or not a 
satisfactory reduction in the dust content of the air has been secured 
and maintained, as determined by the actual number of dust particles 
in the air breathed by the worker. Twenty-four atmospheric dust 
determinations were made at this plant in order to evaluate more 
accurately the protection given the workers by the dust-removal 


devices in use. 
TaBLe 3.—Results of dust determinations made at plant X 


Average Average 
dust count dust count 
Sampling location in millions Sampling location in millions 
of particles of particles 
oot of air 
Hand pneumatic tool workers_.......- 21.7 || Carborundum machine----............ 3.7 
Inside surface 21.6 |; Sand blaster’s 3.5, 
Outdoor surface cutters ---............. 9.0 || Outdoor air near plant................ 1.3 
5.9 || Outdoor air about 100 away from 
Crane operator’s station............... 4.9 
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Figure 3.—Devices used to remove dust from hand pneumatic tool work, Plant Y 
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— 
Figure 2.—View of exhaust fans and dust catchers, Plant Y : 
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Figure 4.—Sand blast operator at work in Plant Y 
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Table 3 presents in detail the results of the dust samples obtained 
with the impinger apparatus. This table shows that the general 
air in both sheds contains a low amount of dust as judged by present- 
day standards. In both sheds the amount of dust in the general 
air averaged about 5 million particles per cubic foot of air. The only 
occupations averaging over 10 million particles of dust per cubic 
foot of air were those of inside surface cutting and all hand pneu- 
matic tool operations. The higher dust exposure for these two occu- 
pations was due chiefly to improper use and lack of maintenance of 
the system of ventilation, a subject to be dealt with in a later portion 
of this paper. 

Description of ventilation system used in plant Y.—As a second 
example of a granite-cutting shed utilizing exhaust ventilation for 
the removal of dust we have conducted a study in another modern 
plant which will be designated as plant Y. 

The shed of plant Y is of very modern design and is very conspicuous 
because of the large number of windows extending from the roof to 
the floor. These windows are all opened in warm weather, thus 
giving some additional means of dust removal by natural ventila- 
tion. The dimensions of this shed are 263 feet by 127 feet, yielding 
a floor space of 33,401 square feet. The mean height of the roof is 
about 28 feet, so that the cubic content of this shed is 935,228 cubic 
feet, very nearly a million. Besides the natural ventilation afforded 
this shed by the numerous windows, two Sturtevant fans, located on 
platforms outside the building, supply suction for the various dust- 
creating processes in use at this plant. (See fig. 2.) These fans are 
of the No. 60 steel-plate type, actuated by a 15-h. p. motor at 720 
r. p.m., and each one exhausts about 5,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 

The fan on the south side of the building supplies suction to 1 
lathe, 2 small surface cutters, and 20 hand pneumatic tool operatives. 
The fan on the north side of the shed supplies suction to 6 large surface 
cutting machines and 20 pneumatic tool operatives. The pipes lead- 
ing from the fans are 30 inches in diameter at the fan inlet and taper 
to 6 inches in diameter at the extreme end, 200 feet away. ‘There are 
two such ducts in the shed, each running parallel with the length of 
the building and located about 20 feet from the wall. At intervals of 
20 feet a branch duct supplies suction to two flexible pieces of hose, 
each 2 inches in diameter. These flexible hose connections are about 
17 feet in length and run through a pulley suspended on a weighted 
arm, thus allowing the hose to be moved about over a considerable 
area. (See fig. 3.) 

Numerous velocity observations made on the 2-inch flexible hose 
pipes used for the removal of dust from hand pneumatic tools yielded 
an average air velocity of about 700 feet per minute. The average 
velocity for the surface cutting machine exhausts as measured in the 
circular branch pipes was found to be about 4,000 feet per minute. 
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Results of dust analyses in plant Y.—In Table 4 the results of 20 
atmospheric dust samples obtained at this plant are presented in 
summarized form. These results indicate that tool grinders, surface 
cutters, and hand pneumatic tool operators are exposed to an amount 
of dust in the range of 10 million particles per cubic foot of air, and. 
that the general plant atmosphere is slightly less than this amount, 
namely, 8.9 million particles per cubic foot. 


TaBLe 4.—Results of dust determinations made in plant Y 


Average 
dust count 


Sampling location in millions 


General plant atmosphere 
Lathe operator 
Sand blaster 


COMPARISON OF PLANTS X AND Y WITH PLANTS NOT HAVING LOCAL 
EXHAUST VENTILATION 


In Table 5 a striking comparison is presented between the atmos- 
pheric dust conditions in the older plants not equipped with efficient 
dust-removal devices and plants X and Y, which contained a modern 


system of exhaust ventilation. 

In an earlier portion of this paper it was shown that persons in 
occupations in which the exposure was less than 20 millions of granite 
dust particles per cubic foot of air experienced no excess incidence of 
tuberculosis, even after many years in this industry. It is quite 
obvious that the dust-removal systems in use at plants X and Y are 
capable, if maintained and used properly, of keeping the atmospheric 
dust concentration in a granite-cutting shed well below the proposed 
standard of from 10 to 20 million particles per cubic foot of air. 


TaBLe 5.—Comparison of atmospheric dust conditions two granite-cutling 
planis equipped with local exhaust ventilation and plants not so equipped 


Average dust count in mil- 
lions of cles per cubic 
od of air; winter observa- 


an 
ace cutting... 
Poul grinding 
Sand blasting. 
General plant atmosphere 


mulions 
Sampling location of particles 

per cubic per cubic 

foot of air oot of air 
Hand pneumatic tool operators -- 9.5 5.5 

Occupation Plants | Plants with effi- 

without cient local ex- 

efficient | haust system 
exhaust 

system | Plant X | Plant Y 

45.0 15.3 10.6 

30.0 5.9 12.1 

ses 6.9 3.5 5.5 
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CERTAIN IMPERFECTIONS IN THE METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE CONDUCT 
OF GRANITE CUTTING 


Examination of Table 5 indicates that certain occupations in the 
granite-cutting plants X and Y were associated with a dust exposure 
in excess of 10 million particles per cubic foot of air. Experimental 
evidence at hand shows that the systems of dust removal in use at 
these plants are capable, if maintained and used properly, of keeping 
the dust concentration in the air below the level of 10 million 
particles per cubic foot of av. It was the writer’s observation during 
the course of his investigation at these plants that many of the hand- 
pneumatic tool operators did not avail themselves of the exhaust 
pipes furnished them. In many imstances the suction hose was 
allowed to hang close to the ground in such a manner that pieces of 
granite were picked up by the exhaust and soon clogged the trap 
located next to the metal duct. Such practice obviously results in a 
diminution of the exhaust velocity at the working surface and results 
in an increase in the amount of dust in the air of the plant. 

It was also noticed that the suction devices in use with the surface- 
cutting machines were oftentimes not used to their fullest efficiency. 
For example, it was observed that the adjustable hoods were lifted too 
high from the stone, so that much of the dust generated in surface- 
cutting escaped into the room instead of being removed through the 
exhaust hood. It was also observed that many of the surface cutters 
either blew dust off with the compressed air supply or brushed the dust 
off the stone without first wetting the stone with water. 

One of the most common abuses practiced by granite workers is ° 
that of blowing dust off a stone with the exhaust port of the hand 
pneumatic hammer. Especially is this true among carvers and let- 
terers, who claim that it is necessary to resort to such means in order 
to remove the fine dust from the small crevices in the design being 
carved on the'stone. In order to show just how much additional dust 
was being created unnecessarily by such practice the following test 
was carried out. A carver, using a finely-pointed chisel, was asked to 
work for a specified period of time making use of the suction device 
furnished him. This man blew the dust off thé stone twice every 
minute. The dust count on the sample obtained during this test 
yielded 39 million particles per cubic foot of air. This carver was 
next requested to repeat his work exactly m the same manner for the 
same duration of time, but was instructed not to resort to the removal 
of dust by blowing off with compressed air. As a result of the elimina- 
tion of this practice of blowing dust off the exposure was reduced from 
39 million to 29 million particles per cubic foot of air. 

Besides practicing certain precautions concerning the use of the | 
suction devices, it is felt that considerable improvement in the mainte- ° 
hance of these systems is indicated by the results obtained in the. 


‘ 
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present study. A good practice would be for each plant to delegate 
some man familiar with the ventilation system to inspect the various 
dust-removal devices once a week, in order to determine whether or 
not any pipes are clogged by granite chips, to see that all dust traps 
are kept free from excessive material, and that all leaks and imperfec- 
tions in the ventilating pipes are repaired. By the use of a vane 
anemometer the air velocities at the surface of the exhaust hoods 
could be determined, thereby indicating whether or not each dust- 
removal device is functioning properly. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES ON GRANITE-DUST REMOVAL 


The results of the studies made in the two plants equipped with 
local exhaust ventilation (plants X and Y) indicated that it is pos- 
sible, with the system of dust removal in use at these plants, to keep 
the dust concentrations in most instances below 10,000,600 particles 
per cubic foot. However, it was felt that certain experimental 
evidence was necessary, in order to establish definitely the exhaust 
velocity needed to keep the dust concentration within the limits con- 
sidered safe. This experimental study was conducted during the 
winter season in the south shed at plant X. A full description of 
this shed was presented in an earlier portion of this paper. 

An unused section of this shed was selected in order that the dust 
generated by other workers would not interfere with the present 
tests. A granite cutter was detailed for this work and was instructed 
to maintain, if possible, the same working conditions for all tests. 
This experimental study consisted primarily in determining the 
amount of dust in the air at the breathing level of the worker under 
varying conditions of air velocity at the exhaust ducts. At the 
beginning and end of each test the exhaust velocity at the duct was 
measured by means of a calibrated vane anemometer of 2-inch 
diameter placed within a half inch of the opening of the exhaust duct. 
For the surface-cutting machines the exhaust velocities were deter- 
mined with the adjustable hoods in place. By introducing a sliding 
damper in the branch ducts of both the hand-tool and surface-cutting 
dust-removal devices, it was possible to vary the exhaust velocity 
from zero to the maximum that the device was capable of producing 
under normal operating conditions. Each sample of dust was taken 
at the breathing level of the operator and several minutes after the 
operator had commenced cutting granite. Four types of pneumatic 
tools were studied, these being the 4-point hammer and the 
various bush hammers used in surface cutting, while the hand pneu- 
matic tools studied were the diamond point and the various sizes 
and types of chisels. The distance of the surface-cutting hammers 
from the exhaust hood was kept the same for all tests. 
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Figure 5 presents a curve which clearly defines the relation between 
the degree of air velocity at the exhaust ducts and the amount of dust 
exposure for granite cutters using various pneumatic tools. This curve 
plainly indicates the extremely heavy dust concentration to which 
granite cutters are exposed when not provided with efficient dust- 
removal devices. However, with an exhaust velocity at the ducts 
of 1,500 linear feet per minute, no determinations exceeded 10 million 
particles per cubic foot of air. Increasing the velocity above 1,500 
feet per minute does not materially reduce the dust concentration, 
since there is always a certain small quantity of dust in the general 
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Figure 5.—Graph showing the relation between the degree of air velocity at exhaust ducts and the 
amount of dust inhaled by granite cutters using various pneumatic tools 
plant atmosphere. It is felt that sufficient samples were obtained 
to establish the general trend of this curve, as may be noted from an 
examination of Figure 5. Hence, as a result of this additional study, 
one may conclude that, by maintaining exhaust velocities at 1,500 
linear feet per minute, in connection with a dust-removal system of 
the type described in this paper, there will be no difficulty in keeping 
the dust concentration in ‘granite-cutting plants below 10 million 
particles per cubic foot of air. This proposed standard for exhaust 
velocity is very easily attained with such a system, since, upon testing 
the air velocity at the exhaust ducts in plant X, the average velocities’ 
for both hand-tool and surface-cutting devices were found to be 
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around 1,500 feet per minute. Therefore, in proposing a velocity 
rate of 1,500 feet per minute, it is felt that no additional burden i is 
being placed on the shoulders of granite manufacturers. 

It is very interesting to note, at this point, that Winslow, Green- 
burg, and Angermyer, in a study to establish standards for measuring 
the efficiency of exhaust systems in polishing shops (6) found that 
good conditions were maintained in a polishing shop when the exhaust 
velocity at the opening of the exhaust pipes averaged about 2 500 
feet per minute, with a minimum of 1,500 feet per minute. 

In nearly every granite-cutting plant sand blasting is now a com- 
mon procedure. Practically all the older plants that make use of 
the sand blast house this process in a room partitioned off from the 
other workers in the same shed. The sand blaster stays in this room 
while engaged in his work and receives some protection from dust by 
a helmet covering his entire head. In the more modern plants the 
sand blaster stands outside the-room in which the object is being 
cleaned, as shown in Figure 4. 


TaBLe 6.—Dust content of air of sand-blast rooms, showing the protection afforded 
by the use of helmets with and without positive air pressure 


Average dust content 


Millions of 


Air of sand-blast room 
Air under helmet using 
Air under helmet not 


Table 6 presents some figures concerning the advantage of using 
helmets supplied with positive air pressure over those not using 
positive air pressure in sand-blasting operations in which the operator 
stands inside the sand-blast room. The figures presented in Table 6 
show that the amount of dust breathed by the operator using a helmet 
supplied with positive air pressure is only approximately one-sixth of 
that of the operator using a helmet without positive air pressure. 
These results are similar to those found by Winslow, Greenburg, and 
Reeves (7) in their study of the efficiency of certain devices used for 
the protection of sand blasters against the dust hazard. 


SUMMARY 


As a result of the dust studies conducted by the Public Health 
Service concerning the effect of the inhalation of industrial dusts upon 
the health of the worker, one is impressed with the need of knowledge 
of the efficiency of ventilation devices under practical operating 
conditions in various dusty industries. In this paper data have been 


ES | Total dust, 

particles | milligrams 

per cubic | per cubic 

foot foot 
11.7 14 
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presented concerning the efficiency of certain ventilating devices in 
use in two modern granite-cutting plants, as well -as certain experi- 
mental results obtained in one of these plants. 

Prior to discussing the studies conducted in the plants using local 
exhaust ventilation, certain data were presented concerning the 
conditions existing in those plants not using modern dust removal 
devices. The older granite-cutting plants were those included in 
the extended investigation into the effects of silica dust of a known 
composition upon the health of the worker. This comprehensive 
investigation revealed the fact that granite workers are exposed to 
a dust recognized as highly injurious (containing about 35 per cent 
quartz) and of a potentially dangerous size, since practically all the 
dust examined was found to be less than 10 microns in diameter. 
Two hundred and twenty dust determinations made in the plants not 
using local exhaust ventilation, except in connection with indoor 
surface-cutting machines, revealed the fact that the majority of the 
workers were exposed to a large quantity of granite dust. A definite 
relationship was found between the magnitude of the dust exposure 
and the rapidity with which silicosis developed among the granite 
cutters. It also developed that an upper limit of allowable dustiness 
could be established, somewhere between 10 and 20 million particles 
per cubic foot of air. Hence, the next logical step was in the direction 
of the development of dust-removal devices of an efficiency and design 
that would keep the dust below this proposed standard. 

Since excessive dustiness was found to be intimately connected 
with certain occupations, it was apparent that the remedial measure 
would depend upon the removal of dust at its source. Studies were 
made in certain granite-cutting plants that had made an attempt to 
remove the dust by the use of local exhaust ventilation, and the 
results of such investigations in two plants are presented in this 
paper. The system of ventilation in use at these plants is described 
in detail and the results of numerous exhaust velocity readings made 
at the working surface of the exhaust ducts are also given. The 44 
dust determinations made in these two plants under normal operating 
conditions showed that in most instances it is possible to keep the 
dust concentration in the air of the sheds below 10 million particles 
per cubic foot. Those instances in which the dust concentration was 
found to be greatly in excess of 10 million particles were usually due 
to improper use of the dust-removal devices and to the lack of main- 
tenance of the ventilating system. 

Since the studies made in the plants, using local exhaust ventila- 
tion in connection with dust-creating occupations, indicated that 
there was need of further knowledge concerning the proper mainte- 
nance and use of the present type of ventilation system, a brief experi- 
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mental study was carried out in one of these plants. This experi- 
mental study was conducted chiefly for the purpose of determining 
the exhaust velocity necessary at the ventilating ducts to keep the 
dust down to a safe limit. These experimental tests were carried 
out in an unused portion of the shed, the same granite cutter creat- 
ing dust for all tests by means of the various pneumatic tools in use 
in the industry. By means of an improvised blast gate inserted in 
the ventilating duct, it was possible to vary the exhaust velocity at 
the dust-removal hoods. Dust determinations were made at the 
breathing level of the operator and it was found, that irrespective of 
the type of pneumatic tool used, an exhaust velocity at the surface 
of the ventilating hood of 1,500 feet per minute (as measured by a 
calibrated vane anemometer) served to keep the dust exposure of the 
operator below 10 million particles per cubic foot of air. It was 
previously established that by proper maintenance of the system of 
ventilation in use at these plants, it is possible to maintain exhaust 
velocities at the dust removal hoods that will average 1,500 feet per 
minute. So that in proposing a velocity rate of 1,500 feet per 
minute it is felt that no additional burden is being placed on the 


shoulders of granite-cutting employers. 
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RECENT STATE MORTALITY STATISTICS 


For the information of public health officials and others interested, 
the rates in the following tables have been computed from monthly 
mortality data furnished by the State health departments for the latest 
month for which records are available. For purposes of comparison, 
the mortality records for a few preceding years are given, the rates 
being those for the month corresponding to the latest month for which 
the 1928 or 1929 rate is available. 


Monthly State mortality rates 


{All rates are on an annual basis, and, with the exception of mortality from all causes, infant mortality 
and congenital malformations and diseases of early infancy, are per 100,000 population] 
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Monthly State mortality rates—Continued 


Corresponding 
State 
Nov.}| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
INFANT MORTALITY, PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
Alabama (total).....-) 61 72| 125 69 78 73 70 75 69 06 Erne, 
49 60; 100 62 66 65 
85 95 | 171 80; 99 7 
California......-..--- 69 76 66 69 65 
Connecticut __......-- 39 56 74 61 79 
Hawaii 80! 113] 100 109 
54 81 97 60 63 
69 53. 
86 91 
86 
56 
80 
New Jersey ...--.---- 67 68 93 7 #1 70 59 
New York !_... ..| 63 70 87 81 77 7 64 
Pennsylvania 65 90; 118 95 81 69 65 
South Dakota 70; 85 99 
Virginia__-- 56 72| 140 91 73 
Wisconsin...........- 59; 72) 105 68 69 60 
CONGENITAL MALFORMATIONS AND DISEASES OF EARLY INFANCY (159-163), PER 
1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
| ! 
Alabama (total).....- 21] 23) 387) 27| 81) 27| 34] 29| 26] 
20 27 39 28 32 29 34 26 
Colored......-... 25 18 39 26 28 24 34 20 21 26 31 SF Deocad: 
31 24 35 33 31 33 
Louisiana..........-- 25 25 26 21 29 31 32 d 
Michigan. ..........- 37 39 45 37 35 33 33 36 
Minnesota. -........-- 25 20 37 33 32 
New York !_.....-... 39 40 43 43 41 3s 41 >| ae 41 41 41 34 
Pennsylvania. .--...... 34 37 41 38 34 35 30 31 29 35 30 
TYPHOID FEVER (1) 
9.5} 60) 13) 22] 114) 15.1) 21.8) 201 
California............ 11} 10 0}; 26 1...... 
7.7) 30) 15 -4 34] 16] 23] 7.0 
Louisiana...........- 12.5] 7.8! 60) 40! 36/112] St... 
10.9} 7.9) 66) 29) 66] 41] 7.2) 15.6] 19. 
New Jersey 2.9 -9 LO -3 -3/ 19 2.98 3281 
New York 1. 17] LO -6 11 18] 338 
Pennsylvania_-...... 21/ 13; L4] 20 18] 23] 20] 30] 31] 33 
South Carolina_...... 144/126) 32) 91) 101) 228) 253 45.5 | 38.9 | 
Tennessee__ 21.4 8.9 | 21] 28] 29) 7.3) 21.2 
L2| .8| 13| 20] La] .4] 


1 Exclusive of New York City. 
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Monthly State mortality rates—Continued 
1928 Corsespending menth 
1929 = 
State 
Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May June | July || 1928 | 1927 | 1926 1s 
DIPHTHERIA (10) 
| | 
a7} 45... 
Minnesota.........-.} 3.1 | BOR. 
Mississippi...........| 12.9 | -| 14] 13 
New 11.8 | 9.9) 8&9 & 
New York !__........) 46] 44] 60) 43) 7.0 
10.9 | 5.7) 44 48) 62] 63] 67 
South Carolina.......| 22.2 33) 19 
Tennessee. .........-.| 24.8 | 2.9) 14 
Wisconsin............| 3.7 2.5} 1.6 
Alabama.............| 37. 2.7 43. 19. 9.6)} 21.1) 10.3) 11.8)..... 
35.5) 241.3 1) 322 181) 84!) 168) 66 81)... 
Colored..........| 42.2) 261. 3} 0; 77. 21. 11. 29. 17.1) 184)..... 
California............| 127.1) 47. 2) 23.5; 13. 
Connecticut_.......-.. 9.0) 133. 40. 21.5) 9% 6.6) 84 14.0, 1L9 
27. 9| 20. 23. 38. 27. 20. 
24.1) 131.3; 66. 36.4) 21.1) 13. 13. 9. 8.0 
Louisiana._..........| 34.3) 490.9) 179. 95. 41. 19. 
White............/ 31.8 424.3) 140.4) 76. 30. 14. 
Michigan............| .13. 8] 157. 237.7; 76. 39. 24.1) 21. 10. 
Minnesota...........| 16.1] 150.1) 231. 55.4) 38.9) 19. 
Mississippi...........| 38.7} 213.7) 897.9) 172.5) 118. 3 42.8 27. 17.7) 11. 
New Jersey..........| 11.5) 45.0) 164. 59.4) 25. 15. 10. 2 2. 3.7 P 2. 2.0 
New York 13.7} 37.5) 235.4) 98. 36. 23.1) 13. 18. 8. 9. 6.8 
North Carolina__....| 35.2) 195.2; 375. 5) 281.3) 116. 59. 
Pennsylvania........| 21.0} 172.3) 357.9) 95. 55. 26. 20. 10. 6.7); 10. 5. 7.5) 5.2 
South Carolina.......| 60.7) 353.7) 382.2} 172.7) 98.5) 51. 17. 13. 8. 
South Dakota........| 27.7) 224.1) 240.2 194.1) 
Tennessee............| 34.5) 225.9) 644.7) 252.2) 153. 71. | 18. 13. 16. 
Virginia_.............| 21.7] 155.0) 591.2) 192.9) 88. 48. 9. 
White___.........| 19.6} 149.8) 585.8} 156.7) 63. 36. & 
Colored..........| 27.3} 168.9) 605.3) 287. 5) 153. 80.3 20. 
16.5] 199.8) 269.1) 75. 36. 27. 9. 7. 
] 
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1928 1929 | | 
Alabama.....-.------|------| 1.8| 04] 24] @4 0.5 | 14/09! 
California_..........-| 16] 13 -3 9 -8 -8/ 2.1 
6 |...-.-| .6 Ww 
New York !__........| 2.0} .7] .2| .3] 
North Carolina...-..| 1.7 | .4 .4 1.6 | 1.2 
Pennsylvania........! .6| .6 .6 ot -5 .6 -5 
Tennessee............} L5| .9| .5| .9| .5| LO; 25] 19) 
Michigan...........-| 1.1] 10] 15] 1 10| 23) 21] 
Minnesota.......----| 13] 30] 3.5 20] 1.8|.1.7] 40] 26) 1.3 
1.3, .3| 22 10) 19 
New York ! 13) 24}-.....) 0.2} 20 
1.3 12] 12! .6 1.0 | 12) 14] Lil Lo 
20, 1.3 5.1} 20) 44] 33) 26 
-4| 22] 20) 16) 28) 25) 
| | 
14] 39] 15 | 0.9! 05} 05 
11.1 | 10.3 | 14.2 | 13 
| 18.7 | 70.9 | SOME 27.9 | 19.7 
Louisiana ...........-|.- 4.7) 4.2) l 
24/25) 22) 46| 22] 
1.8] 1.0} 21) 14] O5 
2.6] 2.5 28/32) 20] Loy 
Tennessee .§| 28] 1.9| 10] 34) 28 : 
3.71 36] .4| 66/100) 29] 36) 45) 1.2 
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1928 1929 
State 
Nov. | Dec. Yon | tar. | ape. | stay] sume] 1928 |1927 025 
Alabama (total)_..... 9.5 | 64/100] 64] 61] 33] 38 

White_...........} 9.4 | 66/123) 49] 42) 87) 37). 

Colored..........| 9.5 7.9) 54] 921105) 13] 

16.9 | 17.4 | 10.7} 68 

Michigan ............| 19.6 93.3 | 19.3 | 20.3 || 16.9 

New York 1__........] 20.4 ...---|| 24.6 | 25.0 | 23.9 | 20.0 
21.3 15.2 || 18.61 16.1 | 17.9 | 15.5 

DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND OF THE ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE (70-86) 7 
Alabama 106.4] 109.4) 92.4] 100. 7] 108.3) 111.2} 97.9) 87. 

89.1] 100.9} 80.6] 86.9) 95.3] 97.0) 99.5) 79.7) 60.4)) 75.0 

Colored 139. 0} 125. 3| 114. 7| 112. 4] 110. 8| 129. 4) 133.2) 132.2) 120.0) 118. 
154.1] 181. 2| 161. 8| 150. 8| 142. 4) 143. 4] 125.0) 130, 132. 
130.8] 144. 0| 143. 5| 170.2] 141. 1] 144.3] 134 142. 
161.8] 215.0) 154. 162.0) 170. 0) 139.2) 143. 

106.1] 122.6) 115.3] 105.6} 89.4] 91.7} 91.2) 
90.9] 117.5| 99.8} 94.0) 68.1) 80.0] 643) 

Colored ......-...| 152.2] 131.9} 143. 9] 127.1] 128.5) 113.3) 140.5) 

Michigan 126. 4] 161.8) 174. 1] 142. 5} 151. 8) 138.6) 145.2) 126. 1/ 115. 2})-118. 
Minnesota 80.9] 99.9) 109.4] 95.6) 112.5, 99.7) 100.8) 82.2) 
New Jersey. .........| 113. 7} 118. 9) 147.6 131.0) 132.2} 128.3) 112. 5| 96.5) 103. 98.6) 107.1) 123. 5/108. 6 
New York 136.6] 148. 4) 194.2] 175.4] 170.0} 150.4) 160.3) 119. 146. 7) 149. 4) 157. 0/184.8 
119. 8} 129. 1 158. 135. 5) 131. 4) 122.4] 119.6) 94.0} 
South Dakota........| 82.9] 130.5} 60.2) 103.7) 98. 
105. 9] 104. 117.2) 18m 6] 106.4) 104.1) 98. 

942] 96.2) 104.5 3| 85.9) 91.5) $1. 

Colored 162. 3] 146. 2| 178.8 7| 206. 3| 250.2) 181. 

Colored _.........} 165.8 6| 216. 1! 168. 7| 189.9} 160.4 = BER 

4 


53. 
43. 
114, 1139.5 


113. 


238. 1 


319. 0} 316, 0314.3 


| 202.9) 204. 1/184. 5 


| 
| 
| 


295. 


was | 192 1926 | 1925 


342.5 


217. 5| 206. 
182.3 


168. 5! 
230. 1 


272. 9)| 305. 1 


-| 239. 


CNN GD 


189. 5} 176.1) 171. 


149. 2} 149. 8) 142. 6; 
132. 3) 119. 1) 113. 


2 


= 
as 


| 


ides 


213. 
179. 
277. 


OS 


2 
3 
3 
: 


Nov.} Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar.) Apes May | June| July 
CEREBRAL HEMORRHAGE, APOPLEXY (74) 


31. 


DISEASES OF THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, (87-96) 


160. 7: 


SB. 
Colored ..........| 220. 


1 


Colored _.........| 1 


White 


1 Exclusive of New York City. 


South 284. 6 


Hawaii 
Louisiana ...........-. 
New Jersey 

New York 
South 


Alabama 


California 
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1928 1929 | menth 
| 
Alabama (total)......| 58.8 65.0] 56. 56.3 56. 
White............| 51.4] 65.9) 44.9} 42.8!] 45.6) 
Colored _____._.__|_ 72.2) 63.3) 76.3} 81.8!) 75. 2) 
12. 2} 128. 7| 95. 92.11, 
76.7| 67.5 45.3| 72.4) 57. 
09. 6) 1 106. 5} 104.5 90.8) 
31.3) 16% 106, 5}. 
73.6) 8 61. 2) 61. 8)......|] 63. 6) 
54.9) 51. 1) 49. 1]......|| 48.2}. 
08.0! 87 79. 6) 92. 0}. 
87.5) 115 89.6) 80.0) 
63.0, 74 63.0) 
66.6) 73 63.2) 71.0) 58.5 
64 58.4) 55.2) 53.8]. 
7. a 67.6, 85.6| 62.8)- 
71.7) 86 SE 
6.0; 67.2} 75.5) 73. 
7, 2} 113 8 95, 1}_.____|] 113. 
02.0} 94 7 67. 
5| 105.2] 148.6) 96.7| 
70. 5} 90.3) 71.3) 78.4) 84 
9.4) 1 136. 107. 5| 117.9} 110. 
1. 7| 345. 2} 347. 3| 27 276. 7| 266. 3] 278.5) 245. 4| 215.2 
. 4| 269. 5| 253.9 191. 178.8 
. 4} 243.3) 217.4 
4.7| 307. 2) 391.3 305, 4| 297. 4) 258. 5} 255. 1) 233. 9 
8.2) 384.7 545. 9! 382. 3} 369.9} 341-2. 907 9 
3. | 330. 3€9. 3 278. 4) 259. 7] 248 | ---|------ 
384. 1) 262. 291. 2} 269. 6} 296 
162. 155, 
-..| 239. 305. 4) 235.9) 231. 1] 298.5 
242. 218. 6| 164. 4] 185. 2) 174. 3) 
0. 7} 223. 174. 4) 150.9) 159.9] 145. 
3} 292. 334. 1) 200. 0} 251. 4) 251, 2 
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.| Dec. Jan. | Feb. Apr. May | June 


DISEASES OF THE HEART (87-00) 


138.3 117.9) 132.6} 140. 
129. 7] 
175.4 
372. 4} 338. 


BRB 


Connecticut. 
Hawaii Territory 


= 
= 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island---.-..... 
South Dakota. 


111. 1 141. 4) 287.8) 123. 125. 4} 102.6) 84.7 
91.3) 114.2) 236.0) 100.9) 114. 
148.5, 192.5] 383. 165.0) 145.1 
159.2 216.6} 143. 4| 152.2) 167. 
59. 5| 174.1) 112.7) 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
White 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Exclusive of New York City. 


1929 Corresponding month 
for 7 
State 
Now 
labama 125. 0} 124. 125.7) 91.5) 100, 
6| 1} 96.3) 86.9)| 102.3| 73.6 71.0... 
Cad 7| 177.1) 198.8) 168. 5, 123.7) 162. a 
3| 196.3] 256.1] 219. 2) 212. 4) 194.3] 190.9) 155. 160. 6) 155. 7} 193. 51162. 3 
108. 141.9) 138. 5) 132. 5| 141.7) 118.5) 9231) 
6) 269. 5 | 198. 7| 243.2) 199.2) 228.0) 222.2) 187. 149.4) 160. 131. 2140.8 
6| 292. 9) 254. 0} 233.7) 251. 1) 230. 
1| 249. 0) 185. 4| 178.9) 178.1) 175. 160. 
8) 260. 2) 221.3} 193.8] 192.8! 183.6) 157.9)... 
White........--.- 2| 219.1 178. 6} 160.4) 150.3) 137.1) 122 
| Colored ......----| 1) 335.7 299. 6) 255.2) 270.8) 268.9) 251.3) 
Michigan ...-....--..| 205. 7] 1} 185. 173. 
157. 8} 8| 
Colored..........' 92.4) 1) 150. 
New Jersey...-------| 233.7] 361. 5| 324.4! 277.6) 276. 1| 236.0) 226.7) 191.4)... 
New York 312.0, 1) 483. 7| 391. 7| 338.9) 322 0| 202.6) 300. 7) 275. 0) 278. 1/200. 8 
8 336. 9 273.9 218. 232. 3} 221. 3} 196.7) 185. 189.0) 164.0) 183. 0141.0 
138. 3} 204. 0] 153.9] 120.6) 163. 
123. 5} 158. 6} 149. 2) 148.0) 150. 125. 0} 137. 9) 128. 
133. 4] 125.1] 121.5) 927] 122.6) cope 
Colored 225. 6| 258. 9| 288. 9| 201. 8| 211.8] 274. 
143. 6) 188. 4) 220. 4) 193. 4) 202. 6| 149. 3) 171. 0} 4) 1290, 
119. 5} 168. 1] 202.9) 171. 4] 160. 5| 134. 145. 4) 
Colored 206.8} 241. 5| 266.3) 250.9} 312. 6) 188. 0} 238. 186. 9 
4 
DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM (97-107) 
| 
Alabama (total)....-- 61. 37.1| 
61.0) 185.4] 105. 2| 135.0) 141.2) 86.2 
102.9} 185. 4} 232. 5} 126.3) 120.2) 80.5 65.2) 
79.0) 145. 5} 185.6] 87.8 97.9) 51.1) 420 
Colored ......----} 146.9, 258. 6} 318. 197.2) 186. 7| 134.5] 107.9) 
Michigan. .......-.--| 107.9, 219. 8| 253.9} 155.5) 147.0) 130.1) 121.8 87.5 426) 
78 2| 153.1) 163.9) 74.8 83.1) 74.2) 71.8) 49.2) 
New Jersey 95.8, 486.9] 357. 5| 203.0) 174. 116.9] 101.4) 627) 50.5) 47.1) 
New York 104.4] 145, 332. 7| 185.4/ 152.6] 134.2) 109.2) 93.1] 87.9] 96.8) 96.0 
112, 7) 254. 316.7 184. 2) 164.4] 117.6, 90.1) 67.1) 47. 
South Dakota........| 69.1] 145.5] 162.2) 98.1) 
284.4] 157.3] 156.7) 97.7) 74.8) 60.1) 
206. 6} 133.9] 127.7] 83.3, 80.0) 37.5 
Colored. 368.6 271.1) 207.1) 167.7) 151.3) 110.9, 82.5)... 
77. 5| 113.9] 145.0) 132.6] 110.8] 709 71.8! 41.6) 
11.9} 98.7) 97.8) 61.4) 83.7) 30.7) 
231. 6] 221.6) 178, 6) 128.2) 119.1) 70.1) 
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1928 1929 


Nov.| Dee. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June 


99. 131, 2} 261. 


Connecticut. 
Hawaii Territory. 


95. 
60. 
91. 


DISEASES 


Alabama (total) 
White. 


PRE 


KRISASRERSSS 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


ons 


1 Exclusive of New York City. 


July |} 1928 | 1927 | 1926 a 
PNEUMONIA, ALL FORMS (100,101) 
coun | ad nd ed ed 

93.9, 107.2) 80.4) 60.3) 41.3) 21.7) 301) 27.7) 

Colored ..........| 133.5; 180.6! 366. 5| 160.6] 133.2) 129.4) 116.0) 76.3| 52.7) 46.1) 35. 64.4)... 
139.9} 190. 5| 123.5) 135.6) 152.5] 119.4 83.0) 
71.6) 118.9 254. 7| 232.0, 142.8] 104.5} 86.8) 72.4) 47. a7 57.3 

97.6) 141.7) 145.1) 254.0; 158, 7) 217. 5) 202. 4) 139. 4) 121. 7)) 138.3)... 
Indiana...........--.| 80.1) 233.2) 270.3) 160. 5) 137. 83. 85. 50. 24.8) 30. 28. 44.9, 27.8 1 
lowa.................] 60.6] 145.0} 155. 06. 1 77.6 71.7) 80 ] 
50.4} 150.1, 93.0) 113.0) 125.8) 76.9 
Kentucky ...........-| 108.2) 132. 4| 285.9 180. 3 
Louisiana............| 88 6| 170.3} 215.0) 111.6) 118.3) 68.0) 52.5) 41.22.00 

Colored 209. 7] 168.8 173.0) 116.8) 90.8} 
Maryland... 

Michigan ..-........- 105. 73.4 33.6) 37. 
Minnesota........... 4| 65.3) 39.8} 28.1!) 
Mississippi_.........- 38.8) 26.5 15.1) 

Colored ......---- 36.5] 35.0) 16.4) 
New Jersey 4 91. 51. 44.1) 39. SG. 
New York 7} 92.4) 80.2) 70.2) 78 76.0 
Pennsylvania. 85.0) 52.7) 38.9) 45.3) 45.1) 54.1) 44.5 

South Carolina__..__- 164. 125. 2} 130.1) 90.7; 77.1) 62.0} 37.9) 44.2) 
Tennessee... .......-. 122. 215.1) 146.4) 140.7) 86.6) 66.4) 39.4) 33.9) 38.1) 

186. 2| 125.1) 114.7] 73.9) 53.4) 31.7) 

Colored 354.9} 249.8] 266.8) 147.8] 129.3) 76.8) 
64.3) 98.3] 131.2) 120.5) 104.7] 68.0, 60.4) 36.9 26.5)... 

White............| 47.7} 80.3] 101.1} 90.3) 87.2} 50.9} 44.9) 28.1) 

Colored ..........| 107.7} 145. 5| 210.1) 199.6) 150.5) 112.8 100.9 59.8) 33.1)... 
Wisconsin............| 79.1) 164.3] 161.9 120.5) 88.9] 84.5) 78.9, 49. 

En OF THE DIGESTIVE SY STEM, (108-127) 
hon 2 147. 5 |139. 1 
101. 6 |143. 4 [136.0 |)171.0 

Colored..........| (114.7 /155. 3 /145.0 |/143.7 

| 92.0 {103.9 i117. 5 
Hawaii Territory... -.| |182. 2 |174.3 |180. 9 3 

84.5 | 90.8 | M2 | 828 | 80.6 | 90.5 | 89.0 | 78.2 81.3 
Minnesota......--.--| 57.7 | 58.4 3 | 623 | 63.5 | 67.9} 59.0) 64.5 

New Jersey.....-.-.--| 68.5 | 74.6 | 8 | 73.6 | 74.6 || 82.0 | 89.8 | 98.8 {101.7 
New York !__........| 724 | 73.0 5 | 62.0 70.9 | 75.1 | 80.1 | 91.8 
70.6 | 71.1 110.9 }171.8 

55. 1 63.0 |142. 1 |160.7 

142. 1 |110. 0 |104. 4 |225. 4 
48.7 | 61.7 52.0 | 60.4 |102. 5 |104.3 

68.4 827 | | 2 2 


=" 
13. 


15.1 


18.6 | 18.9 | 227 | 30.1 


4) 76.1 


: 


ig 


16.6 | 21.0) 21.4 
11.7 


151 
105. 


| 


8) 116. 


6.4 10.2 


145. 


73. 4 
7, 41 


89.6) 101.2) 74.1 
128, 132, 7) 147. 


SOOO ODS ON 
Lend 


74. 
56. 
107.8) 112.1 


95.1) 117.7) 102.6} 115. 


1j 122, 


6) 143. 3) 112. 5} 109. 


Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 


75. 


NEPHRITIS (128, 129) 
106. 5| 128. 
: 67.4) 68. 
1 
1 
7 
a 
1 


5} 129. 


187. 7) 125. 5| 110. 
241, 


137. 


.| Dee. | Jan. 


| 


om 


74.7) 823) 821 

39.3) 71.4) 71.8) 56. 

91.2; 102.0) 89.6) 97.7) 86. 
98.9) 132.2) 114.6) 131.1) 127. 
53.6) 57.7; 60.2) 64 


DIARRHEA AND ENTERITIS UNDER 2 YEARS (113) 


----| 109.3} 125. 


South Dakota........ 
Tennessee 


Territory 


Colored. 


Michigan............ 


Minnesota 


= 

= 


land. 


Colored ........-- 


Nebraska............ 


N 


Colored........- 
California_........-.-- 


Michigan... ......-.-- 
Colored... 


! Exclusive of New York City. 


ew York !__.. 


Kentucky-........---- 
Mississippi 
Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island 


Alabama (total)......) i 
Hawaii 


Minnesota. .........- 


Connecticut.....----- 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana 


Alabama (total)...... 


M 
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Monthly State mortality rates—Continued 
1928 1929 | ma 
State —— 
67.3 48.1 (100.4 
Colored......-..- 541) 47.4 | 841}. 
9.2) 31/159 
118. 4 || 
25.6 20.9 | 31.7 | 67.8 
49.6 || 81.3 
| 80.4 74.1 
05/777 | | 
7.9) 8 
{122} 102) 86 
00. 2 98.8) 85 3} 969) 102. 
75.3} 91.8) 72 6) OL 
30.1) 142.7} 119 108. 7)...... 
64.0) 87 76.7; 428) 50.6)... 
96.4) 81 7| 74.3) 78.8) 71. 
138.9) 116 1904)... 90.9). 
67.4, 72.6) 50.8) 
49.7) 48.7) 424) 
70. 117. 5} 106. 101. 
| 101.3) 118.9 102 6| 101.3) 85.7) 95.2) 76.0, 88 0| 83.4 
99. 6} 116.6 1} 121.0, 103. 104.2) 114.7) 120.0.118.0 
3| 105.8} 88.6) 83.9)| 93.3) 86.8) 93.5) 96.9 
77.2) 65.1) 78.6) 77.3, 69.2) 71.0, 
128.6] 57.8] 647] 67.5} 625) 50.8) 
122.8} 100.5} 145.8) 125.1) 101.8) 125.1) 151. 
04. 5} 112 0} 104.7} 107.8} 109.3) 89.8) 74.1) 91.7] 
83.6] 105.5| 99.4) 09.9) 727) 67.0, 81.0) 88. 
Colored. 123. 1| 129. 0| 137.3} 130.0) 134.0) 116.2) 92.6) 119. 6) 
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Monthly State mortality rates—Continued 


1928 Corresponding month 
1929 | for 
State 
Nov.| Dee. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
PUERPERAL STATE (143-150) 

Alabama (total) ._.... 14.7 | 16.5 | 15.6 | 17.4 | 13.9 | 23.8 | 23.9 | 29.0 12.4 21.6 | 24.4 | 25.1) 23.7 
13.0 | 14.0 | 14.7 | 140] 13.3) 17.4] 19.6] 20.3) 147 240) 1631... 
17.7 | 21.1 | 19.8 | 26.3 | 17.1 | 35.4 | 31.6 | 45.0) 19.8 34.3 | 25.0) 40.7 

California.......... sx} 7.71142) 101] 60) 7.7 

Connecticut (143-149), 88); 167/100) 44) 50) 6.0) 10.0) 117) 1L1 

Hawaii Territory 

10.3| 89/167) 15.9) 107/122) 153/100) 89) 161) 57)126 
12.6 13.5 | 103 10.7] 148} 106 | 11.5 225 

20.0 | 24.2 | 24.2] 11.4 | 229 | 25.6) 21.1) 16.8 
21.2 | 19.6 | 21.5 | 10.3 | 15.8 | 25.1 | 16.8 | 10.6 
Colored.......... 17.7 | 32.5 | 20.1 | 13.3 | 36.0 | 26.5 | 20.1 | 28.3 

Michigan 10.0 | 12.3 | 11.8 | 14.2] 17.2} 17.2] 11.0 | 13.5 16.9 || 10.8 

New York !_......... 8.7) 101/110) 114/124) 85 85/113) 95/115 

18.4} 125) 17.41 160] 83 | 17.4 

24.8 | 33.5 | 27.5 | 25.5) 27.6) | 27.5 
143} 18.3 | 15.11) 162) 13.3 15.11 17.8 | 18.7 18.3 
_ 11.7 | 12.6) 10.7) 10.5 | 10.1 | 10.5 | 10.1) 11.1) 10.7 
Colored.......... 20.5 | 33.1 | 26.5 | 31.1 | 21.5 | 27.3 | 38.0) 20.5] 19.9 j/____. 
1 Exclusive of New York City. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


Narcotic drug statute construed—(Washington Supreme Court; 
State v. Ball, 279 P. 735; decided August 8, 1929.) The defendant 
was prosecuted for the unlawful possession of narcotic drugs and for 
the unlawful possession of narcotic drugs with intent to sell. The 
statute involved (ch. 47, Laws 1923) made it unlawful for a person to 
sell, furnish, or dispose of, or to have in possession with intent to sell, 
furnish, or dispose of, narcotic drugs except upon a physician’s pre- 
scription. Certain duties were imposed upon the “dispenser of such 
drugs in pursuance of such prescriptions.” It was also provided 
that the act should not be construed as prohibiting a wholesale 
dealer in drugs from selling or furnishing them or as preventing a 
physician “from administering, for legitimate medical purposes, in 
the course of his professional practice only, to his patient, any of the 
articles enumerated in this section in quantities proportioned to the 
needs of such patient.” It was declared to be a violation of the act 
for a person to have in his possessoin a narcotic drug unless obtained 
pursuant to the State and Federal laws and regulations, and proof 
of the possession of any such narcotic drug, except by a physician, 
manufacturer, or druggist, was prima facie evidence of an intent 
unlawfully to sell, furnish, or dispose of the same. 


— 

a 
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I 
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The question was presented as to whether the statute contemplated 
or permitted a physician, except upon a written prescription, to 
furnish to a patient a narcotic drug for future use, the drug to be taken 
away from the physician’s presence by the patient. The supreme 
court interpreted the statute as requiring a prescription for drugs 
needed for future use, saying as follows: 


The argument on behalf of the appellant is that the provision allowing a duly 
registered physician to “‘administer for legitimate medical purposes,” etc., 
allows him, if acting in good faith, to deliver to his patient narcotic drugs to be 
taken away and used in the future. Under the statute, clearly there are only 
two ways for a patient to lawfully get possession of the drug—viz, to have it 
administered by the physician, or dispensed to the patient by a druggist upon the 
prescription of a physician. The physician is not allowed to dispense, nor can 
the druggist administer. The legislature seems to have used the words “ad- 
minister” and “dispense” advisedly; the first in the sense that the article or drug 
shall be taken by the patient at once under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of the physician, the other word in the sense that the article shall be de- 
livered to the patient by the one filling the prescription to be taken away for 
future use. The statute says the prescription shall be filled but once, and the 
dispenser of such drugs in pursuance of such prescription shall cause the person 
procuring the drug or drugs to be prescribed to place his or her name and address 
on the back of the prescription. Clearly the one thus filling the prescription is 
the dispenser of the drug, because he furnishes it to be taken away for future use. 
This corresponds with the common understanding of the word dispense. But, 
when the statute speaks of a physician using the drug for legitimate medical pur- 
poses in the course of his professional practice only, it does not use the word “dis- 
pense,”’ but the word “‘administer” is employed. The physician, of course, can 
give what is needed for present use, while such as may be needed in the future, if 
any, must be provided by means of a prescription to be filled by one who dispenses 
the drug. * * * 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 5, 1929 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended October 5, 1929, and corresponding week of 1928. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, October 9, 1929, issued by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 

Oct. 5, 1929 week, 1928 
74, 833, 510 71, 846, 189 
Number of death claims... .....................- 12, 494 11, 874 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 8.7 8. 6 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 5, 1929, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1928. (From the Weekly Health Index, October 9, 1929. 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Oct. 
5, 1929 


icago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Sa Sw Baws 


4 
4 
4 
53 
13 
19 
10 
5 
3 
2 
3 
7 
4 
39 


olored 
Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville 


_ 


HK 08 BONOWH 


| 
death year Infant 
1,000, rate, w 
City corre- Week Corre- ended 
Total Death |sponding| ended | sponding} Oct. 5, 
deaths rate! week, Oct. 5, week, 19292 
1928 1929 1928 
eee 6, 169 11.0 12.3 611 748 355 
189 11.9 13.0 17 
Colored 32 ® 46 
19 7.9 10.8 72 
27 10.4 12.7 69 
34 15.2 7.6 95 
ctnemdintiastemdianebtanennt 623 10.3 11.5 47 
163 8.4 10.4 56 
9 (5) () 
47 13.3 12.2 2 48 
59 10.5 17.2 10 68 
11.7 11.7 72 
268 10. 2 11.1 63 
23 12.5 7.6 4 
22 8.6 11.7 38 
31 10.9 9.5 109 
29 9.2 9.2 60 
62 10.0 12.1 
27 11.9 11.5 
3 12.4 15.9 
I 
. 58 15.9 14.8 
oF 9.0 i2.2 
73 84 11.8 
39; — 14.6 20.2 
141 17.2 18.0 
57 ® ® 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 5, 1929, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1928—Continued 


Week ended Oct. Annual Deaths under1 | 
5, 1929 year | Infant 
r | mortalit 
per rate, wee! 
corres Week Corre- ended 
Death ;sponding| ended (sponding Oct. 5, 
rate! week, Oct. 5, week, 19292 
1928 | 1928 


Foes 


Manhattan Borough 
Queens Borough 
Borough 


~~ 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence 
Richmond 


FS! 
= 


pe 


Salt Lake City 4 
San Antonio 


ow 


San Francisco 
Schenectady 


De 


Wilmington, Del 
Worcester 


! Annual rate per 1,000 population 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

' Data for 71 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday. 

‘In the cities for which deaths are shown oy oe the colored po tion in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, al; Kans./14, Knoxville, 18; Met 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; tee City. ville, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville,- 
30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and 'W ington 


70342°—29——3 


2 
th 
a ly 
City 
Now 1, 239 112 
Bronx Borough - 162 10 
Brooklyn Borough 409 } 38 ve 
55 481 | 
— 148 * 
28 10.1 |. ] 
417 10. 6 
46 &4 i 
48 12.9 1 
SEE 35 1 10.2 
39 
ashin 
| 19 7.7 11.4 
38 10.1 9.3 
18 7.8 9.1 
35 10.5 3.9 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 
These reports are preliminary and the when later returns are received by the 
Reports for Weeks Ended October 5, 1929, and October 6, 1928 


Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended October 5, 1929, and October 6, 1928 


Division and State 


New England States: 
Mai 


aw 


81 
8 
75 


Rest | South Central States: 


West 8 South — States: 
Louisiana___ 


-oowoow 


NOCH OCF COONS 


1 New York City only. 
3 Week ended Friday. 
toe 1600 cnt aictusive Oklahoms City and Tulsa and for 1928 are exctusive of ‘ules only. 
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Diphtheria | Influenza Measies Meningoooccus 
P| Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended 
Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, | Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, | Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, | Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
0 
New Hampshire. 3 7 0 
OS EEE, 75 85 2 3 1 
14 29 2 12 0 
Middle Atlantic States: 
113 136 1] '9 
East North Central States: 
68 84 ll 6 27 5 
165 90 10 8 38 ll 
2B 18 23 19 12 1 
West North Central States: 
17 26 3 1 25 38 1 
39 53 1 6 20 5 4 
Senth 7 | 2 1 1 
19 | ll 13 0 
South Atlantic States: 
16 18 3 7 1 7 1 
District of Columbia_........._.- 12 23 2 1 4 1 0 
West Virginia__.................-. 33 11 1 12 12 2 
North Carolina. -................ 229 4 16 
_ CR ee OSS 22 20 42 110 3 3 
25 18 29 47 2 14 
; 22 20 5 5 1 5 
63 81 33 17 29 5 
57 23 28 23 2 13 
Mountain States: 
| 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended October 5, 1929, and October 6, 1928—Continued 


. Men 
Diphtheria 


Division and State Week | Week 


ended 
Oct. 5, 
1929 


Pacific States: 
Washington 


11 6 
8 9 
40 67 


Poliomyelitis Typhoid fever 


Division and State Week Week Week | Week 

ended | ended ended | ended 

Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, 
1929 | 1928 1929 1928 


New England States: 
aine 
New Hampshire 


~ 
Swacom 


zak 

Rak 


Pennsylvania 
Central States: 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Ww North States: 


coo weEEN com coccco 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


woke 


' 
J 
‘ 
‘ 


West 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


‘lorida 

East South Central States: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Mississ: 
West Sout 
Ark 


SESS BEER 


coono 


weSSo-8 BASH SEEN 


“BBS cowtRow BESS 


Bok 


? Week ended Friday. 
* Figures for 1929 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa and for 1928 are exclusive of Tulsa only. 


| 
tay 
| 
Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
| | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended 
Oct. 6, | Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, | Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, | Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, 7 
1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 mn 
12 26 9 17 0 0 
| 24 27 43 18 7 3 
Middle Atlantic States: 
New 
Iowa 
District of Columbia_..-..-...._- 0 1 
2 
NEL IS 0 
Georg 0 | 
0 
0 | 
1 
entral States: 
0 
Mountain States: 
7 
4 
3 
Btates: 
7 
12 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State oy ae » published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week 


Menin, 
| Hiph- 
theria 


North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 
Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 


North Carolina. 
Pennsylvania_ 
Dengue: 
Mississippi_--- 
Dysentery: 
Mississippi (amebic) 
Mississippi (bacillary) 
Pennsylvania 


Lethargic encephalitis: 
Pennsylvania. 


Polio- Ty- 
Influ- | Mala-| Mea- | Pellag- Scarlet | Small- 
State enza | ria | sles | fever | pox 
gitis 
August, 1929 | 
Colorado._.......--- 18 20 59 
Mississippi_........- 61 1 244 
|} 31 11 30 
306 6 163 
September, 1929 | 
33 0 91 
Connecticut_........ 47 0 7 
EEO | 102 9 114 
132 61 44 
86 31 29 
Michigan........... 319 79 47 
Nebraska 2 0 46 21 ll 
North 13 30 2 30 10 5 
55 1,507 53 1 0 60 
4) 1 1 12 0 | 9 
August, 1929 Cases | Puerperal septicemia: Cases 
Anthrax: Rabies in animals: 
Chicken pox: Rabies in man: 
1 
Septic sore throat: 
65 | Tetanus: 
14 | Trichinosis: 
Impetigo contagiosa: 1 
Ou 
Mumps: Undulant fever: 
% | Vincent’s angina: 
Ophthalmia neonatorum: Whooping cough: 
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Puerperal septicemia: 


Connecticut 
Scabies: 

North Dakota 
Septic sore throat: 

Connecticut 


Wyoming 
Colibacillosis: 


Porto Rico 
Tularaemia: 


Vincent’s angina: 
North Dakota 


Paratyphoid fever: 
Connecticut... 
Georgia 


2B 
87 

135 
524 
51 
32 
53 
3 


September, 1929 
8 | Rabies in animals: 
Dengue: Tetanus: 
Leprosy: 
1 | Typhus fever: 
Lethargic encephalitis: 2 
5 | Undulant fever: = 
a 
1 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of 
July, 1929, by State Health Officers 


Chick- 


Diph- 
theria 


Mumps 


Small- 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina........... gud 


Kentucky ? 
Tennessee. 


38 


2 Reports received weekly. 


§ Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


| 
Mea- Scarlet | | Tuber-| |Whoop- 
State | phoid | ing 
pox sles fever pox | culosis Sever 
145 16 35 0 36 15 69 
I 50 24 15 12 5 23 1 
Massachusetts.............-- 412 897 227 303 1 470 32 
20 112 3 22 0 56 5 
OS Sera 84 142 56 61 0 110 ll 
en 778 1,497 757 413 1; 1,741 100 1 
216 155 0 413 49 
Pennsylvania........--..---- 412 1,318 255 444 3 904 | 139} 2, 
Tihs ninndneiedinaienanin 357 859 120 360 164 696 74 L 
ia iocnamonaeonnentiidl 35 184 2 160 166 204 19 
393 1, 863 173 54l 213 | 1,090 7 1, 
SE cicicinatpinqeckdnent 406 955 197 550 268 426 24 1, 
357 1, 320 112 207 42 201 L 
127 132 10 253 25 
54 62 31 90 135 §2 15 
57 91 45 75 46 270 77 
Nerth Dekote............... 48 109 6 17 4 
South Dakota. .............. 37 22 12 20 98 9 3 
SET 30 311 22 60 0 13 3 
A Y 48 383 103 110 67 129 53 
6 16 3 0 112 4 
SS CEE 46 53 187 0 329 61 
District of Columbia. 10 0 96 ll 
124 10 1105 166 
18 25 41 79 
South Carolina.............. U4 15 75 10 133 378 
13 27 3 122 182 
1 33 10 0 74 27 
FEA EOE, 16 49 66 14 55 0 274 152 193 
. pS RRS APE 278 51 135 182 24 2 339 303 1, 284 
23 ll 36 45 16 12 142 74 129 
1 57 43 1 1 267 148 46 
oT ae ee 16 29 38 13 34 54 66 174 50 
22 17 90 19 31 14 47 66 
17 32 4 7 34 6 2 20 
3 23 8 17 40 1 4 ll 
; a csonveduawnantiabaonsia 82 20 25 51 21 49 54 21 66 
3 6 6 6 14 72 ll x 
| EE 31 155 177 38 124 190 17 249 
35 22 126 54 16 72 78 14 50 
| 417). 2H 291 651 512 123 929 92 791 
1 Pulmonary. 
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Case Rates Per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of July, 1929 


Chiek- Small- 
pox 


888 


3 
BAS 


SRE 


sseze sex 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


S21 


Maryland 

District of Columbia 
West Virginia 

North Carolina 


NB 


Tuber-| .T¥-, |Whoop- 
State culosis phoid ing 
fever | cough : 
0.12 0 ( 0. 53 0. 22 1.02 
. 08 2 67 
1.12 .09 1.76 
Rhode 32 . 91 
Connecticut  . 58 "97 
.78 
.49 
-61 
.13 
62 
L@ 
Minnesota. . .54 
2% 
.19 
25 
-3l 
. 33 
. 
.12 
22 84 
South Carolina-............- . 59 42 
. 08 63 
-01 
. 06 .10 ol -17 06 1. 20 1.23 
.07 -22 .30 06 25 -00 1. 24 -88 
. 89 1.20 -16 223 1.99 844 
01 . 34 -O1 | 41.60 . 89 
08 .16 -21 -07 .18 36 04 -27 
.47 . 36 1.93 .41 66 30 1.01 .19 1,42 
. 36 . 08 68 .08 .72 .13 25 42 
65 1.07 . 87 .79 1. 86 05 .19 .51 
. 87 -21 . 54 22 . 52 . 57 .22 70 
45 1.62 -70 -21 93 1.00 .18 
. 53 .73 1.64 1.29 .31 2.34 1.99 
1 Pulmonary. ~ + Reports received weekly. § Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE, NOVEMBER, 1928 


Reports for the month of November, 1928, showing new admissions 
to hospitals for the care and treatment of the insane, have been 
received by the Public Health Service from 99 hospitals, located in 
35 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. 
These hospitals reported a total of 147,912 patients on November 30, 
1928, including those on parole. 

The following table shows the number of new admissions for the 
month of November, 1928, by psychoses: 


1. Traumatic 
3. Psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis. 
4. General paralysis 
5. Psychoses with cerebral syphilis - - 

. Psychoses with Huntington’s chorea 
. Psychoses with brain tumor 
Psychoses with other brain or nervous disease__ 
9. Alcoholic psychoses 
. Psychoses due to aus and other exogenous toxins 
. Psychoses with pe 
. Psychoses with joe somatic diseases 
13, Manic-depressive psychoses 
. Involution melancholia 
15. Dementia pemese (sch ) 
. Paranoia and oid conditions 
. Epileptic psye 
18, Psychoneuroses and 
. Psychoses with psychopathic personality 
Undiagnosed 
Without psyc 


Total. 


wo 


S| e888. 


Fifty-eight and eight-tenths per cent of the new admissions were 
males and 41.2 per cent females, giving a ratio of 143 males per 100 
females. The 99 hospitals at the end of the month had 78,768 male 
patients and 69,144 female patients, the ratio being 114 males per 
100 females. 

At the end of the month 13,841 patients were on parole, 7,539 males 
and 6,302 females. The number on parole was 9.6 per cent of the 
male patients, 9.1 per cent of the female patients, and 9.4 per cent 
of the total. 

Cases of dementia precox constituted 20.4 per cent of the first 
admissions; manic-depressive psychoses, 12.4 per cent; psychoses 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis, 9.2 per cent; senile psychoses, 8.4 
per cent; without psychosis, 8.4 per cent; general paralysis, 8.3 per 
cent; undiagnosed psychoses, 7 per cent; and alcoholic psychoses, 
6.5 per cent. Some cases reported as alcoholism ” are recorded as 
“alcoholic psychoses.” 


GE 
7 
of 
29,! 
tha 
last 
Number of first admissions we 
Psychoses Dip 
Male | Female | Total | 
Meg 
6 | 
139 
| 156 
26 Poli 
1 Sear 
147 
12 
T 
10 
288 
16 
29 
16 Infit 
21 
40 Sma 
141 
1, 446 | 2, 

fever 
und 
It is 
med 
inch 
ere ¢ 
epid 

If 
but: 

whe 
tabl 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
29,965,000. The estimated population of the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 28,395,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended September 28, 1929, and September 29, 1928 


Poliomyelitis: 
47 States 


Typhoid fever: 
46 States 


City reports for week ended September 28, 1929 


The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet faver, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under conside ration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1920 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Estimated 
1929 1928 expect- 
ancy 
Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 
Measles: 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
Scarlet fever: 
Smallpox: ie 
Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
Smallpox: 
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City reports for week ended September 28, 1929—Continued 


Diphtheria Influenza 


Population, 
Division, State, and uly 1, Cases, a. 4 

city 1928, esti- Deaths re- 
estimated mated Te- || ported 
expect- ported 


ancy 


NEW ENGIAND 
Maine: 


wo 


Rhode Island: ~ 
Pawtucket 
Providence 

Connecticut: 
Bridgeport. 
Hartford 


ecco co cc ese 
cco co co 


Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 


cera 
cor 
coe CSc wen 


come endo 

os 

ow 

SONS 

ow OWS 


wok 


37, 100 
1 No estimate of population made. 


monia, 
Te- 
ported ported 
hom | 
| | 
ll 78, 600 Mi 
New Hampshire: 
| 
Vermont: No 
() 
Massachusetts: 
799, 200 Sot 
Fall River_......... 134, 300 
Springfield 149, 800 
Worcester. ......... 197, 600 Ne 
73, 100 2 
286, 300 4 Ka 
1 
172, 300 }...... 
New Haven_._-.-...- 187, 900 2 
New York: Ma 
555, 800 17 
New York..........| 6,017, 500 71 
Rochester... ......- 328, 200 4 Dis 
Syracuse. .......... 199, 300 1 
New Jersey: Vi 
Camden...........| 135, 400 1 
473, 600 5 
139, 000 1 
Pittsburgh 673, 800 35 
115, 400 0 
Ohio: 
Cincinnati..........| 700 9 Sou 
Cleveland..........| 1,010,300 10 
Indiana: On 
Fort Wayne_.__.... 105, 300 0 
Indianapolis_.......| 382, 100 9 
South Bend.....___ 86, 100 1 Flor 
Terre Haute__._____ 73, 500 3 
Mlinois: 
Chicago..-.........] 3, 157,400 
Springfield 67, 200 EA 
Michigan: 
148, 800 0 0 0 0 1 
Grand Rapids_..... 164, 200 2 SEE. 0 0 i 0 Ten 
Wisconsin: 
Kenosha___........- 56, 500 4 0 2 0 0 0) 0 | 
Madison___......... 50, 500 3 RSE 0 0 0 0 Alat 
Milwaukee.........} 544, 200 5 ae 0 1 5 5 | 
74, 400 0 0 0 1 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL WE 
Minnesota: Ark: 
116, 800 2 1 0 0 3 
Misneapelis........- 455, 900 9 22 ae 1 0 6 6 ] 
Ot, () 4 15 0 0 6; Loui 
Iowa: ‘ ] 
Des Moines__......) 151,900 0 4 0 0 |------+- 
Sioux City._....... 80, 000 0 1 0 0 |.----- Okla 
| 8 1 _ 0 0 |..------ ‘ 
1 


wo 
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City reports for week ended September 28, 1929—Continued 


October 18, 1929 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population, 


uly 1, 
1928, 
estimated 


Cases, 
esti- | Cases | Cases 
mated Te- Te- 


Mumps, 
cases 


re- 
ported 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 
contin 


Missouri: 
Kansas City......-.- 


Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: 


Maryland: 
Baltimore 
Frederick 
District of Columbia: 
Washington -....... 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg 


West Virginia: 
Charleston --......- 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington - ......- 

Winston-Salem... 
South Carolina: 


labama: 


‘No estimate of population made. 


| Diphtheria Influenza | 
neu- Chick- |-—-—— ——_- | Mea- Pneu- 
onia, en pox, sles, | monia, 
ted ported expect-} ported | por ported ported ported 
ancy 
Sa 78, 500 1 | See 0 0 2 
Sioux Falls.. .....- (4 1 
Nebraska: 
222, 800 14 0 0 5 
Kansas: 
1 1 1 0 0 0 
; 99, 300 3 0 0 1 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware: 
Wilmington -....... 128, 500 1 
830, 400 18 
552, 000 6 2 
1 38, 600 
5 184, 200 
1 Richmond........_- 194, 400 
() 
Charleston......... 75, 900 2 
4 Columbia.......... 50, 600 
Georgia: 
255, 100 8 8 
y Brunswick -....... 
i Savannah. -........ 99, 900 3 3 
Florida: 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 
Covington..........| 59,000 0 1 0 0 0 2 
Tennessee: 
0 190, 200 0 4 0 0 4 
Nashvi 139, 600 0 6 0 0 0 3 
222, 400 0 5 9 SS. 0 0 0 7 » 
69, 600 0 1 0 0 0 0 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
i Arkansas: 
Little Rock......... , 200 0 1 0 1 1 2 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans.......| 429, 400 0 s 4 3 3 0 0 10 
Shreveport =| 81, 300 0 1 0 0 0 2 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City.....| 0 3 0 0 1 
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City reports for week ended September 28, 1929—Continued 


Diphtheria Influenza 
Chick- Mea- Pneu- 
Po Mumps, 
Division, State, and Tuy 1 Cases, cases deaths 
estima ma re- re- re- por 
ported | axnect-| ported | ported | ported | Ported ported 
ancy 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL— 
continued 
Texas 
1 0 0 0 2 
0 3 | aes 0 1 1 0 
0 0 | or 0 0 0 0 
0 5 nea 0 1 0 7 
0 2 fk Se 0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 4 0 
3 0 0 3 9 1 
0 0 0 0 0 1 
oj; - 1 0 0 0 0 
0 1 0 0 0 0 
3 18 1 1 1 4 
1 2 _ | See 0 0 1 1 
New Mexico: 
0 0 0 0 1 1 
Salt Lake City..._. 138, 000 6 3 ry Paved 1 1 10 1 
Nevada: 
(@) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PACIFIC 
Washington: 
109, 100 6 2 0 
110, 500 5 3 0 0 0 3 
n: 
Portland. .......... (0) 3 7 1 1 0 3 1 4 
1 0 0 0 2 0 
California: 
Los Angeles........ () 3 32 15 13 0 5 16 8 
Sacramento_........ 75, 700 2 2 1 1 1 0 7 1 
San Francisco--..._- 585, 300 19 16 5 1 0 5 ll 0 
Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 
mag 
cu ng 
Division, State, | Cases, Cases, sis, | Cases, cough, > Be 
and city esti- | Cases | esti- | Cases | Deaths} deaths} esti- | Cases | Deaths) cases | 
mated; re- /mated| re- re- re- |mated| re- re- re- 
expect-| portedjexpect-|ported| ported ported | ported 
ancy ancy ancy 
.NEW ENGLAND 
Portland. 1 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 » 
New Hampshire 
Soncord....... 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 
Nashua._._.... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 
Vermont: 
ee 0 0 0 0. 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
Boston. ....... 23 30 0 0 0 8 3 1 0 13 188 
Fall er 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0. 0 4 WW 
Springfield . ae 3 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 45 
orcester _ .... 5 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 12 |.------- 
Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket__.. 0 0 0 0 0 0 16 
Providence... 2 2 0. 0 0 2) 2) 1 0 9; .@ 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 2 2 0 0 0 3) 0 0 0 28 
New Haven... 2 1 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 5 39 


MIDI 


Zz 
| 


Pen 


| 
Di 
EAS’ 
Ohio 
( 
( 
( 
] 
I 
7 
Tiline 
( 
Mich 
I 
Wise 
h 
8 
Ww 
Minr 
L 
Towa: 
8 
V 
k 
8 
8 
Nort! 
F 
G 
Soutt 
A 
8 
Nebr: 
0 
Kans: 
T 
sou" 
Delay 
Mary 
B 
made. 
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City reports for week ended September 28, 1929—Continued 


— 
Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever a 
Tuber- Whoop- 
State, ases, Sis, ases, cough, 
esti- | Cases| esti- | Cases | Deaths/ deaths} esti- | Cases | Deaths! cases all 
d mated| re- jmated| re- re- re- |mated| re- re- re- | causes 
ported | portedjexpect- ported) ported | ported 
ancy ancy ancy 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 
Buffalo-...---- 8) 5 0 0 0 10 2 1 2 6 156 
2 New York....- 43; 16 0 0 0 94 37 12 1 61} 1,227 
0 Rochester - - --- 3 | 1 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 2 
0 Syracuse _-...- 3 | 8 0 0 0 1 1 2 0 18 41 
7 New Jersey: 
1 i a 2 1 0 0 0 1 2 1 0 1 32 
Newark. .-.... 5 6 0 0 0 3 2 1 0 46 85 
Trenton-.-.--.. 1 3 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 7 36 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia -- 30 31 0 0 0 35 12 7 0 29 406 
0 Pittsburgh - _-. 21 16 0 0 0 s 2 0 0 20 194 
: Reading...-.-.- 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 21 
0 EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 
0 
Ohio: 
4 Cincinnati__..- 7 37 0 0 0 14 2 5 0 2 137 
1 Cleveland _ 18 23 0 0 0 15 3 0 0 34 172 
Columbus-.-... 4 3 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 25 61 
1 TENGES. .cccned 6 1 0 0 0 5 2 0 0 1 73 
Indiana: 
1 Fort Wayne.-_. 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 20 
Indianapolis ---. 7 6 0 1 0 2 3 2 0 6 100 
0 South Bend --- 2 4 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 19 
Terre Haute_-_- 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 22 
Milinois: 
Chicago. ..-..-. 45 95 0 1 0 40 8 2 0 82 636 
Springfield - - . . 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 2 18 
Michigan: 
3 a 7 3 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 2 37 
Grand Rapids. 5 6 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 4 39 
4 Wisconsin: 
0 Kenosha___--.- 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 
0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
8 Milwaukee ___. 14 18 0 0 0 7 i 1 0 45 113 
1 Racine. ....... 3 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 14 
0 Superior....... 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 y 12 
WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 
Minnesota: 
s, Duluth__ ___..- 5 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 23 
Minneapolis... 26 1 0 0 0 2 2 2 0 9 92 
$ fg Poemi.<..... ll 13 1 0 0 2 1 1 0 12 48 
a: 
Des Moines... 4 0 0 0 33 
Sioux City....- 1 0 0 1 6 
Missouri: 
Kansas City... 7 6 0 0 “0 4 2 4 2 i of 
North Dakota: 
9 South Dakota: 
Aberdeen... 2 0 0 0 
3 Sioux Falls_._- 1 0 0 0 0 0 5 
Nebraska: 
5 Topeke......_. 2 9 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 15 eae 
4 Wichita... 3 7 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 4 
6 SOUTH ATLANTIC 
ware: 
1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Baltimore.....| 8 9 0 0 4 0 B 201 
¥) Cumberland... 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 1 0 0 ‘ 
aenndl 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
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City reports for week ended September 28, 1929—Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— 
continued 


District of Colum- 


a: 

Washington... 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg-__- 


West Virginia: 
Charleston 
Wheeling 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh 
Wilmington 
Winston- 

Salem 

South Carolina: 
Charleston - 
Columbia 


Savannah. 
Florida: 
Miami 


cco cc co $0 cose o 
eo coe oc o 
CK Co ow co coce o 
ecco ccc ce coe cose 


bama: 
Birmingham... 
Mobile 
Montgomery - 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


rkansas: 
Fort Smith__.. 
Little Rock... 

Louisiana: 


oma: 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


Correo wm wo 
ao 
ofc oc oo 


cooco 


ouston 
n Antonio__. 


MOUNTAIN 


coc ooo 


Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 
Tuber- Whoop- 
Cases, “is, cough, |Desths 
ases, SIs, ases, , ] 
esti- | Cases| esti- | Cases | Deaths} deaths} esti- | Cases | Deaths! cases all 
mated! re- jmated| re- re- re- |mated| re- re- re- Causes 
‘ -|ported expect-/ported} ported |portedjexpect-|ported| ported | ported 
ancy ancy ancy . 
Ni 
Ut 
N 
8 
Norfolk_._..... 
67 
Roanoke. 19 
w 
19 
18 
12 
| 2 
Georgia: 
Atlanta........ | 82 
Brunswick 2 
3 
20 
EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 
Covington..... 1 0 er: © 0 1 0 0 0 0 10 
‘Tennessee: 
Memphis__--.- 3 1 0 0 0 7 5 1 0 3 58 Pa 
Nashville__.... 2 1 0 0 0 1 4 4 1 1 44 
Ala 
4 6 0 0 0 2 3 7 0 1 58 M 
} 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 2) 
R 
N 
0 0 
wad ore 2 1 3 145 
Shreveport... . 1 0 
| 
0 0 
Fort Worth... 0 
Galveston. ___- 0 0 0 7 0 
1 53 I 
j 
Mowat 8 
in@a......-.% 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 V 
Great Falls___. 1 0 0 0 0 5 
0 1 0 32 2 0 
issoula..._.. 0 
0 0 0 
mver.......i 5 5 0 | 0 7 3 0 0 7 
Pueblo..______ 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 10 
1 Nonresident. 
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City reports for week ended September 28, 1929—Continued 


Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever i 
ne Wheep) 
culo- ng 
Division, State, | Cases, Cases, sis, cough, | cough, 
and city esti- | Cases/ esti- | Cases | Deaths| deaths; esti- | Cases | Deaths; cases 
mated| re- re- re- re- |mated] re- re- re- Causes 
expect-| ported|expect-|ported| ported |portedjexpect-|ported) ported | ported 
° ancy ancy ancy ? 
MOUNTAIN—Con. : 
New Mexico: 
Anepueye bs 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 2 0 0 12 ; 
Utah: 
7 Salt Lake City_ 1 10 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 4 27 - 
Nevada: 
a 
19 4 
1 5 1 0 0 
Portland...... 5 5 3 2 0 
1 0 1 1 0 
California: 
Los Angeles... ll 12 2 3 0 0 33 210 7 
2 Sacramento___- 2 1 0 1 0 0 4 26 i 
v7 San Francisco . 8 10 1 1 1 0 2 126 
Meningo- | Lethargic Poliomyelitis (infan- 
coccus ; Pellagra 
3 meningitis encephalitis tile paralysis) . 
Division, State, and city i: 
10 
58 
“ NEW ENGLAND 
58 Massachusetts: 
25 "Eee. oy 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Rhode Island: 
0 0 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 
B Pennsylvan.a: 
5 EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
63 
3 leveland----------------- 


! Nonresident. 


0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
6 
9 
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City reports for week ended September 28, 1929—Continued 


Meningo- Leth Poliomyelitis (intaz, 
coecus Pellagra 
meningitis encephalitis tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city Cases, 
esti- 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


cs cco 
coe es cso 
coe ce ese 
oo oso 
of oso 
COCO 
coe ese eco 
o o coo 


1 Typhus fever, 4 cases—1 case at Miami and 1 case at Tampa, Fla.; 1 case at Birmingham, Ala.; and 1 
case at Dallas, Tex. 


er 
ar 
of 
Cases; Deaths | Cases Deaths | Cases) Deaths | Cases Deaths es 
expect- 
ancy | es 
St 
Minnesota: 
an ae 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
Towa: 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Missouri: 
2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
A NS cicctwotpecdbcnicuscesae 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Nebraska: 
0 ae ee 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Kansas: 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SOUTH ATLANTIC - 
Virginia: 
Ea 
We 
North Carolina: So 
Ea 
Winston-Salem -..........-.-..-- We 
South Carolina: Mi 
Charleston..........--.--.------- Pa 
Georgia: 
Florida: ! 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Alabama: Ne 
PO See 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 Mi 
eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 a 
ve 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL Sot 
Ea 
Louisiana: We 
0 0 0 0 2 2 0 1 0 Mc 
ERE LEER PS. 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Par 
Texas: 
0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 
SPOINONNS dicccdchepotesscciucese 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
MOUNTAIN 
Colorado: Ne 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Mi 
Salt Lake 0 1} 0 0 0 o| 0 0 
PACIFIC ~ 
We 
Washington: 
o o| 0 0 i] 0 0 
California: 
1 1 1 0 0 1 1 0 
ek cneiseaicns 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
San Francisco..............-..--| 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 ~al 
Mi 
Eas 
We 
Sou 
Fas 
We: 
Mo 
Pac 
Se 
. 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended September 28, 1929, compared with those for a like period 
ended September 29, 1928. The population figures used in computing the rates 
are approximate estimates, authoritative figures for many of the cities not being 
available. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population 
of more than 31,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have nearly 30,000,000 
estimated population. The number of cities included in each group and the 
estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, August 25 to September 28, 1929—Annual 
rates a. 100,000 popluation, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 


1928 
DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


1929 


Sept. 


= 


New England 
Middle Atlantic. 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 


2 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


8 


222 
90 
2 


16 
23 
4 
4 
4 
0 


BR 
& 


18 
13 


CARLET FEVER CA 


England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central... 
West North Central... 
South Atlantic 
East South Central.... 
West South Central. 
Mountain 


SMALLPOX CASE 
‘1 $4 
70 

0 
10 


~ 
« 


Central__ 
West North Central 
South Atlantie 


> 
| w = 


38 
SBooow 


See footmotes at end of table. 
70342°—29-—4 


| 
Aug. | Sept. || Sept. | Sept || Sept. | Sept. 3 Sept. a 
31, 1, 7, 
1929 | 1928 || 1920 : 1929 | 
62 257 364 475 575 681 8&8 
45] 87 50 | $81 62 
75 61 85 67 96 | %79 97 
aubetbediel 25 51 10 39 98 63 | 100 76 
90 73 11 92 4113 114 138 
eeuhanteiianl 115 35 75 154 136 | 136 161 
142 101 138 142 || $156 170 109 
en RE LE 17 44 70 35 70 26 106 
27 20 35 1 49 20 67 72 
New England............... 48 $17 55 
0 Middle Atlantic.....-..----- 15 10 10 i 
0 East North Central_........ 20 915 22 
West North Central_.......- 18 10 14 
South Atlantio.............. 17 13 13 
East South Central. ........ 7 0 0 
West South Central......... 4 12 8 
0 10 25 41 
| | 
0 
0 SH nse RATES 
0 | 52 101 || * 100 83 
| 16 42 38 
0 } 90 i| 91 || 100 
58 104 168 115 
47 71 105 80 
56 75 210 
|| 75 85 
0 : 53 139 62 
at 7 87 87 4 
0 
0 
i 
New England__............. : 
Middle 
South Central.......-- 
West South Central......... 
Meunteis_ 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, August 25 to September 28, 1929—Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 


1928—Continued 
TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


ged 
| 5 


a 


2s 


~ 


mo 
wR | 
|] w 
Ro Bo | o 


= 


Moun 
Pacific 


a 


1 The given ano per 300,000 basis, and net the number of 
y 


reported. Po tions used are estimated as of J 1, 1929 and 1928, respectively. 
3 South Bend, Ind., not included. 
* Pawtucket and Providence, R. I., Topeka, Kans., and Brunswick, Ga., not included. 
4 Lynchburg, Va., not included. 
§ Shreveport, La., not included. 
¢ Hartford, Conn., and Detroit, Mich., not included, 
? Pawtucket and Providence, R. I., not included. 
* Hartford, Conn., not included. 
* Detroit, Mich., not included. 
” Topeka, Kans., not included. 
U Brunswick, Ga., not included. 


Nu 
0 
Week ended— 
Sept. || Sept. | Sept. || Sept. | Sept. || Sept. t. b | 
1 7 8 15, 21, 
1928 || 1929 | 1928 || 1 1928 || 1929 | 1928 || 1920 | a 
229 718 24 21} 522 621 | 
New England___..-...-....- 23 73 16 16 14 14 21 87 Mid 
Middle Atlantic_-_......-..- 18 20 25 18 29 14 23 12 East 
East North Central......... 215 13 13 10 14 ll 16 99 Wes 
West North Central. ...... 39 || 12 20 17 25 6 31 23 Sout 
South 46 "34 36 439 26 33 17 East 
East South 175 54] 105 88 | 140 112 81 Wes 
West South Central_.......- 73 2 51 23 || 69 28 Mou 
44 44 80 70 18 || 340 27 313 Paci 
a SORT 26 15 13 20 38 7 18 10 = 
INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 
| | 
91 cities..........----- 2 
New E 0 
Middle 2 
East North Central _.......- 2 
West North Central_........ 0 
South Atlantic._...........- 2 
East South Central 0 
West South Central......... 4 
9 
Il | 
. PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 
91 cities..............| 55] || 958 554 68 68 
New England..............- 50 30 746 29 76 60 
Middle Atlantic.............| 61 61 75 59 74 ae 
East North Central.........| 51] 150 44 47 59 51 
West North Central.........| 33 46 || 53 39 61 61 
South 56| 75|| "64 84 | 80 
East South Central---....... 52 100 74 67 69 13 
West South Central.........| 11 67 32 456 12 10 
—-———— 44 53 52 104 71 35 
40 33 59 91 4 
d 


| | | 


| 


| 
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mber of cities included in sum of weekly reports and aggregate population 
"7 Af each group, sqgrastndhed as of July 1, 1929 and 1928, respect 


‘ively 


Aggregate pulation | A ate population 

cities vpaties of cities reporting 
cases deaths 

Group of cities 


1928 


8 


2 
ual 
» 
1929 || 1929 | 1928 i 
98 91 | 31, 568, 400 31, 052, 700 | 29, 995, 100 29, 
New England... 2. 12 12 2,305,100 | 2,273,900 2,305,100 2, 273 
Middle Atlantic................... 10 10 | 10,809, 700 | 10, 702, 200 | 10,809,700; 10,702 a 
East North 16 16 | 8,181,900 | 8,001,300 8,181,900| 8001 
West North Central__............. 12 2,712,100 | 2,673,300; 1,736,900 1, 708 
South 19 19 | 2,783,200} 2,732,900 2,783,200] 2,732 
East South Central_.............- 6 5 767, 900 745, 500 | 704, 200 682 7 
West South 8 7 | 1,319,100 | 1,289,900 1, 285,009 1, 256 
9| 598,800 / 590,200 598, 800 590 
6 4) 2,090,600 1, 590, 300 1, 551 


FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 


Provinces—Communicable diseases—Week ended September 21, 
1929.—The Department of Pensions and National Health reports cases 
of certain communicable diseases in Canada for the week ended Sep- 
tember 21, 1929, as follows: 


Province 


Quebec Province—Communicable diseases— Week ended September 
21, 1929.—The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
September 21, 1929, as follows: 


Disease Cases 


Chicken pox... Poliomyelitis 
Dipht 


1 

37 

German measles-.. - 
7 

5 


hooping cough 


Quebec Province— Vital statistics—June, 1929.—Births, deaths, and 
marriages for the month of June, 1929, in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, with deaths from certain principal causes, are shown in the 
following table: 

Deaths from—Continued. 


Death rate per 1,000 population. 
Deaths under 1 year 
Infant mortality rate 


Cerebrospinal meningit 
Diabetes - 
Diarrhea 
Diphtheria 


re 
C 
Li 
M 
Cerebro- 
Polio- Typhoid 
Influenza myelitis Smallpox 
Ce 
Ch 
Di 
Mi 
Me 
Pa 
Se 
Ty 
Disease Cases 
ll 
| 87 0; 
m 
Birth rate per 1,000 population. -........ 29.9 
Deaths from— Tuberculosis (pulmonary)-.......... 
161 Tuberculosis (other forms) ........... 
(2556) Pa: 


BS | Susan | 22s 
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CUBA 


Habana—Communicable diseases—September, 1929.—During the 
month of September, 1929, certain communicable diseases were 
reported in the city of Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 
Chicken pox 

Leprosy Typhoid fever ! 
Malaria ! 4 | 


1 Many of these cases are from the interior. 


Provinces—Communicable diseases—Four weeks ended 
1929.—During the four weeks from April 14 to May 11, 1929, cases 
of certain communicable diseases were reported in the Provinces of 
Cuba as follows: 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 
Chicken pox 
Diphtheria 


HAWAII TERRITORY 
Hawaii— Hamakua_ District—Plague-infected rats—June, July, 
1929.—Under date of September 26, 1929, three plague-infected 
rats were reported in the District of Hamakua, Island of Hawaii. 
One rat was found at Kukuaiau, June 26, 1929; one at Honakaa 
Village, July 8, and one at Paauhau Plantation, July 16, 1929. 


MEXICO 
Tampico—Communicable diseases—September, 1929.—During the 
month of September, 1929, certain communicable diseases were 
reported in Tampico, Mexico, as follows: 


8 
5 
86 


PANAMA 


Panama City—Smallpox.—A report dated October 7, 1929, stated 
that there had been a total of 340 cases of mild smallpox in the city of 
Panama from the beginning of the outbreak (about June 16) to October 


P| Cases | Deaths | Disease Cases | Deaths : 
10id 
er 
Disease 
"Ea 4 33 1 3 4) 2 | 
23 1 3 14 | 83 
Paratyphoid fever. ............- 1 5 2 5 1 4 he 
Typhoid fever...........------- 17 8 10 | 18 14 19 fe 
> 
= 
Disease | Cases | Deaths 7 
1 || Typhoid fever................ 3 6 
28 ||} Whooping cough. 3 
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7, 1929. On the latter date there were 124 cases of smallpox in hos- 
pitals. A general vaccination campaign had been carried on and new 
cases were decreasing. 

| TRINIDAD (BRITISH WEST INDIES) 

Port of Spain— Vital statistics—(Comparative)—August, 1929.—The 
following statistics for the month of August for the years 1925 to 1929 
are taken from a report issued by the Public Health Department of 
Port of Spain, Trinidad: 


year 
Infant mortality rate per 1,000 births 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
123 144 125 134 144 
Birth 19.2 26.3 22.6 24.1 25.5 
Death rate per 1,000 population._...............-.-.. 19.7 20.9 21.2 21.2 24.8 
BOR HAE. 252.0 166.7 160.0 156.7 187.5 
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